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TUe  "Coup  Coukvti.Kg  Scene"  tAepLcts  a.  Crow  ujarrcor  (on.  tUe  rigW,  Crouj  bio  art  Is  reacA  f rorvi  rlgUt  to  Left) 
running  up  to  an  enervtij,  as  represented  bn  tke  dasUes,  He  Uas  fired  off  an  arrooj  at  Wis  eneifyiy  and  l^ls 
enerviM  Uas  In  turn  attefvipted  to  sUoot  Uir/\  ujltU  Uls  fllntLocl^,  TUe  Croi*j  Uas  successfuLL>j  captured  tUe 
eneiM^'s  rifle  depicted  bn  tUe  srviaLLer  rifle.  In  total,  tUe  Irwage  sa^s,  "I  captured  an  enerviys  rifle"  one  of 
tUe  four  rviajor  i*iar  Uonors  of  tUe  Crouj  people. 
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Apsaalooke  Language  Alphabet 
and  Pronunciation  Guide 


The  Cro\\  alphabet  is  composed  of  t\\enty-se\en  characters: 
a  aa  b  ch  d  e  ee  h  I  ii  ia  k  1  m  n  o  o  op  s  sh  t  ii  liu  iia  w  x  ? 

Crow  vowel  qualities  are: 


a 

available 

aa 

father 

e 

bet 

ee 

able 

i 

bit 

ii 

beat 

o 

story- 

oo 

abode 

u 

put 

uu 

booed 

ia 

area 

ua 

Nashua 

Crow  consonant  qualities  are: 

b  bed 

ch  church  (at  beginning  or  end  of  word) 

ch  jail  (between  vowels) 

d  dog 

h  half 

k  kitchen  (at  beginning  or  end  of  word  and  when  doubled  within  a  word) 

k  guy  (between  vowels) 

1  leap  (a  sharper  "1"  than  in  English) 

m  man 

n  not 

p  paper  (at  beginning  or  end  of  word  and  when  doubled  within  a  word) 

p  baby  (between  vowels) 

s  size  (at  beginning  or  end  of  word  and  when  doubled  within  a  word) 

s  zoo  (between  vowels) 

sh  shoe  (at  beginning  or  end  of  word  and  when  doubled  within  a  word) 

sh  pleasure  (between  vowels) 

t  time  (at  beginning  or  end  of  word  and  when  doubled  within  a  word) 

t  day  (between  vowels) 

w  way 
xacht  (German  ch) 
?uh-oh  (glottal  stop) 

Almost  all  Crow  words  have  a  vowel  that  is  stressed.  The  stressed  vowel  is  identified  by  an  accent  mark. 
The  accent  is  essential  for  meaning,  pronunciation  and  spelling. 
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Chapter  1:  Introduction 
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Of  all  the  Native  American  groups  in  the  west,  the  Crow  Indian  Nation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  of  cultural  survival  in  the  face  of  dramatic  change.  This  booklet  provides  insight  into  the  unique  origins, 
history  and  present  lifestyle  of  the  Crow  Indians.  The  Crow  people  of  southeastern  Montana  formally  call 
themselves  Apsaalooke,  which  translates  as  "Children  of  the  Large  Beaked  Bird."  This  term  was  erroneously 
translated  as  "Crow"  by  early  Europeans  and  has  since  been  their  English  name.  Informally,  however,  the 
Apsaaalooke  call  themselves  Biiluuke,  which  translates  as  "Our  Side."  To  be  Bi'iluuke  implies  not  only  common 
genetic  ancestry,  but,  more  importantly,  common  language,  spiritual  beliefs,  and  social  structure. 

Contemporary  Apsaaalooke  are  descendants  of  nomadic  hunters  and  warriors.  Their  ancestors  lived  in 
tipis,  moved  about  the  Great  Plains  in  search  of  game,  primarily  buffalo,  and  fought  inter-tribal  battles  over  honors 
and  horses.  In  past  times  the  Apsaalooke  people  followed  a  generalized  yearly  pattern.  Small  family  groups  in  the 
winter  would  gather  into  larger  kin-based  groups  in  the  spring  to  harvest  edible  roots.  As  summer  approached, 
they  gathered  into  their  respective  bands,  or  possibly,  even  with  the  whole  tribe,  for  large  buffalo  hunts.  Fall 
brought  a  return  to  smaller  groups  to  pick  berries  and  then  a  break  into  family  or  kin  groups  again  for  the  winter. 

Historically,  the  Apsaalooke  people  recognized  three  political  divisions.  The  largest  of  these  was  known 
as  the  Ashalaho,  "Where  There  Are  Many  Lodges,"  or  the  Mountain  Crows,  who  lived  in  northern  Wyoming  and 
southern  Montana,  ranging  as  far  east  as  the  Powder  River  and  west  as  far  as  Livingston,  Montana.  The  second 
largest  was  the  Birmeessiippeele,  "Those  Who  Live  Amongst  The  River  Banks."  This  division  ranged  from  the 
Yellowstone  River,  in  the  south,  to  the  Milk  River,  in  the  north.  The  last  division  of  the  Apsaalookes  was  known  as 
the  Ammitaalasshe,  "Home  Away  From  The  Center,"  or,  more  commonly,  Eelalapiio,  the  "Kicked  in  the  Bellies," 
because  a  colt  kicked  a  member  of  this  band  when  the  Apsaalookes  first  encountered  horses.  This  division  derived 
from  the  Mountain  Apsaalooke  band.  They  became  a  distinct  division  because  of  their  habit  of  spending  the 
winters  in  the  Wind  River  country  of  southwestern  Wyoming  and  summers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  on  the  fringe  or  away  from  the  center  of  the  Apsaaalooke  world. 

The  three  groups.  Mountain,  River  and  Kicked  In  The  Belly,  consisted  of  several  individual  villages,  or 
sub-bands.  During  most  of  the  year,  especially  winter,  these  villages  remained  independent  and  scattered  about  the 
respective  territories  of  each  band.  But  for  special  occasions,  such  as  the  planting  of  sacred  Tobacco,  Sun  Dances,  or 
a  fall  buffalo  hunt,  the  various  villages  would  come  together  as  one  band  and,  occasionally,  as  one  nation. 

The  force  that  most  strongly  influenced  the  gathering  of  Apsaalooke  people  was  the  availability  of  game 
and  edible  plants.  Beginning  in  the  spring,  the  Apsaalooke  would  gather  in  larger  and  larger  groups  until  the  early 
fall  buffalo  hunt.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  availability  of  roots,  berries,  and  game  in  spring  and  summer. 
After  the  fall  buffalo  hunt,  the  large  groups,  sometimes  being  the  whole  tribe,  would  break  into  small  groups. 
These  small  groups  would  seek  sheltered  areas  in  which  to  spend  the  winter.  The  tribe  would  break  into  these 
smaller  groups  because  of  the  decrease  in  available  game.  In  fact,  these  winter  groups  often  relied  on  stored  food, 
dried  meat,  roots,  and  berries  that  had  been  procured  and  processed  through  the  summer. 
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Their  present  reservation,  formed  tit  the  turn 
ot  the  century,  is  a  mere  2.2  million  acres,  compared 
to  the  estimatec)  38  million  acres  they  once  controlled. 
On  this  reservation  are  six  districts  and  six  major 
tow  ns.  The  reservation  is  cut  b\'  Iwo  major  ri\ors,  the 
Big  Horn  and  its  tributar\'  the  Little  Big  Horn,  w  hich 
run  south  to  north.  These  ri\ers  create  two  major 
valleys  and  the  nati.iral  divisions  between  the  three 
mountainous  areas  on  the  reservation,  the  Pryors,  Big 
Horns,  and  Wolf  Mountains.  In  tiie  northern  districts 
ot  Black  Lodge  and  Reno,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Big  Horn  and  Pryor  Districts,  the  terrain  is  open 
rolling  hills  interrupted  only  by  cottonvvood  trees  and 
brush  that  lines  river  and  creek  beds.  These  open  lands 
are  used  for  high  quality  winter  wheat  and  sugar  beet 
agriculture.  The  gently  rising  mountain  ranges  on  the 
southern  half  of  the  reservation  are  covered  in  cedar 
and  jack  pine  where  elk,  mule  deer,  and  black  bears  are 
often  seen.  The  mountains  remain  a  \ital  resource  to 
Apsaalooke  people  for  food,  medicines,  and  spiritual 
retreat. 

The  six  towns  of  the  reservation  are  dominated 
by  government-built  housing  developments,  what  are 
referred  to  as  "housings"  by  Apsaalooke  people.  Crow 
Agenc}',  the  town  in  which  the  Federal  and  Tribal 
government  offices  are  located,  is  some  forty-five  miles 
east  of  the  cit\'  of  Billings.  Near  or  in  this  community 
are  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital,  the  tribally 
controlled  college,  and  the  site  of  Custer's  last  stand. 
Little  Big  Horn  Battlefield  National  Monument. 

South  of  Crow  Agenc\'  is  the  major 
reservation  town  of  Lodge  Grass,  in  the  district  of 
Lodge  Grass.  This  typical  western  ranch  community 
is  built  on  the  bottomlands  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River.  To  the  west,  over  the  foothills  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  is  the  town  of  St.  Xavier  in  the  Big  Horn 
District.  In  this  community  are  a  one  hundred  year 
old  Catholic  mission  and  school  that  are  surrounded 
by  a  handful  of  homes.  South  of  St.  Xavier,  along 
the  Big  Horn  River,  is  the  growing  community  of  Ft. 
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Smith.  This  town  is  built  on  the  historic  site  of  a  fort  that  guarded  the  Bozeman  Trail  for  a  brief  period  in  the  1860s. 
After  the  construction  of  the  Yellowtail  Dam  in  the  1960s,  the  town  swelled  with  an  influx  of  out-of-state  fishermen 
seeking  a  chance  at  the  trophy  size  trout  that  grow  in  the  cold  after-dam  waters. 

To  the  west  of  Ft.  Smith  lies  the  isolated  hamlet  of  Pryor.  Nestled  against  the  pine-  covered  Pryor 
Mountains,  this  small  community,  known  as  a  bastion  of  Mountain  Crow  traditions,  is  inviting  and  friendly.  This 
town  was  the  residence  of  the  last  Apsaalooke  chief.  Chief  Plenty  Coups,  and  his  home,  now  a  Montana  State  Park, 
was  preserved  by  the  chief's  wishes  for  all  peoples. 

The  three  political  divisions  of  the  Apsaalooke  settled  in  separate  areas  on  this  reservation.  Descendants 
of  the  Mountain  Crow  can  be  found  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  reservation,  in  the  Big  Horn  and 
Pryor  Districts.  The  descendants  of  the  River  Crow  can  be  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation,  in  the 
Black  Lodge  and  Reno  Districts.  The  Kicked  In  The  Bellies  are  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reservation  in  the 
districts  of  Lodge  Grass  and  Wyola. 

To  a  large  extent  the  family,  village,  and  band  movements  of  the  historic  Apsaalooke  have  been  retained 
in  family,  district,  and  tribal  activities  of  the  reservation.  In  winter,  families  cloister  to  their  homes  in  towns  and 
ranches  across  the  reservation,  and  listen  to  elders  tell  stories  or  simply  watch  television.  Beginning  in  spring, 
districts  gather  for  hand  game  tournaments  and  special  dances,  followed  by  summer  district  pow-wows  and 
rodeos,  followed  by  the  large  intra  -  and  inter  -  tribal  gathering  of  Crow  Fair  in  late  August,  corresponding  to  the 
former  fall  buffalo  hunt.  In  fall,  activity  slows,  and  families  return  to  a  more  sedentary  lifestyle  in  preparation  for 
winter. 

The  contemporary  Apsaalooke  people  also  continue  to  maintain  their  language  and  beliefs  against  the 
economic  and  cultural  oppression  they  have  faced  for  the  last  one  hundred  years.  Most  Apsaalooke  people  are 
bilingual,  however  many  prefer  to  speak  their  native  language  and  follow  Apsaalooke  customs  and  beliefs.  They 
practice  a  complex  kinship  system  that  has  different  expectations  for  those  on  the  mother's  side  than  those  on  the 
father's  side.  The  mother's  relatives  are  expected  to  provide  for  the  emotional  and  physical  needs  of  the  individual, 
whereas  the  father's  side  is  expected  to  provide  the  religious  training  and  social  recognition  of  the  individual. 

"Clan  fathers"  and  "clan  mothers,"  as  those  on  the  father's  side  are  called,  are  highly  respected  and  sought 
for  a  variety  of  social  and  religious  needs.  Individuals  in  this  standing  are  expected  to  provide  advice,  prayers,  and 
religious  instruction  for  their  "clan  children."  This  relationship  can  be  seen  as  the  basis  of  Apsaalooke  social  and 
religious  structure,  since  everybody  is  a  clan  father  or  clan  mother  to  someone. 

When  Apsaalooke  people  are  asked  what  religion  they  follow,  they  often  respond  by  identifying 
themselves  with  a  Christian  group,  such  as  Baptist,  Catholic,  or  Pentecostal.  Most  Apsaalooke  people,  however, 
continue  to  follow  native  beliefs  and  practices.  Even  the  most  devote  Pentecostal  has  difficulty  ignoring  clan  father 
or  clan  mother  responsibilities. 

The  clan  fathers  and  clan  mothers  are  therefore  the  ones  who  transmit  the  moral,  ethical,  and  behavioral 
expectations  of  Apsaalooke  culture.  This  instruction  is  generally  conveyed  through  oral  narratives.  Apsaalooke 
storytelling  and  cultural  training  is  passed  on  during  winter  evenings.  Historically,  the  timing  of  Apsaalooke 
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stories  sor\ed  o  practicdl  purpose  -  to  entertain  during  the  long  winter  nigiits.  Then,  as  now,  these  stories 
also  served  a  CLiltiira!  purpose:  they  con\ey  crucial  Apsaalooke  ethics,  values,  and  beliefs.  From  these  stories 
Apsaalooke  children  learn  what  is  expected  from  them  in  lite  and  how  thev  might  achieve  their  desires.  Therefore, 
these  narrati\'es  are  also  a  ver\'  important  socializing  tool. 

The  Apsaalooke  have  three  basic  categories  for  their  stories,  baaeetchiichivvaa/ones  that  are  retold, 
baaeetchiwataale/true  narratives,  and  baleiichivvee/ one's  story.  Baaeetchiichivvaa  include  those  kinds  of  stories 
that  tell  of  the  origins  of  people  and  animals  and  the  creation  of  places.  Main  characters  are  often  animals  and 
objects  that  converse  \\ith  human  beings.  Non-Indians  often  erroneoush'  identify  these  stories  as  m\lhs,  legends 
and  folktales.  Baaeetchiwataale  are  accounts  of  historic  events  and  people  and  can  be  correctly  identified  as  oral 
histories.  Baleiichiwee  are  stories  about  contemporary  events  witnessed  by  the  storyteller  or  the  accomplishments 
or  antics  of  living  people. 

All  of  these  kinds  of  stories  are  part  of  the  oral  tradition,  which  has  helped  the  Apsaalooke  keep  their 
historv  and  culture  alive  over  the  centuries.  And  while  the  oral  tradition  is  a  process,  it  is  much  more  involved 
than  man\'  people  realize.  There  is  more  to  the  oral  tradition  than  just  telling  stories  or  listening  to  them.  This  is  a 
process  that  ensures  that  narratives  are  passed  down  through  the  generations,  so  that  the  people  know  their  own 
culh-ire  and  history. 

The  storytelling  process  begins  with  children  who  are  told  stories  from  the  time  they  are  born.  Sometimes 
the  narrations  are  just  pieces  of  larger  stories,  told  in  a  moment  when  a  man  and  his  granddaughter  are  walking  by 
a  mountain  where  something  important  to  their  people  occurred,  or  when  a  little  boy  is  being  bad  and  his  mother 
reminds  him  of  a  story  about  a  little  boy  who  was  bad.  Other  times,  the  stories  are  longer  and  retrace  why  certain 
behaviors  and  practices  are  observed.  People  hear  the  same  stories  throughout  their  lives;  sometimes  a  person  is 
told  the  story  by  one  other  person;  other  times  there  might  be  a  group  of  people,  together,  telling  and  listening  to 
stories. 

Often  times,  the  same  stories  would  be  told  multiple  times,  by  different  storytellers,  each  one  adding  the 
details  that  he  or  she  remembered  when  they  were  told  the  stories.  One  might  hear,  "That  was  a  good  story.  Let  me 
tell  it  the  wa\'  that  I  was  told."  This  would  signal  that  the  new  storyteller  remembered  a  different  detail  that  might 
add  to  the  story.  When  he  was  done  telling  his  version,  then  it  would  be  some  one  else's  turn.  These  storytelling 
sessions  were  also  a  way  to  remind  the  audience  of  the  particular  values  of  the  Apsaalooke  people.  While  telling 
a  story,  the  storyteller  might  say,  "And  the  boy  who  would  never  speak  harshly  to  his  parents  was  quiet.  Isn't  that 
the  way  that  we  Apsaalooke  are?"  That  would  be  the  audience's  cue  to  call  back,  "Yes,  that  is  the  way  that  we  are." 
Through  this  process,  the  audience's  attention  is  periodically  called  to  social  and  cultural  expectations. 

Apsaalooke  people  put  a  great  deal  of  value  in  telling  the  truth.  When  people  re-tell  stories  in  front  of  other 
people,  it  is  always  important  to  have  some  one  else  to  "back  up"  or  validate  the  stories  that  are  told.  This  v\ay  it 
keeps  things  from  getting  too  distorted.  When  people  came  together  to  tell  stories  this  helped  the  many  versions  to 
be  heard  by  everyone. 


while  wriring  things  down  today  seems  like  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  people  remember  things,  what 
would  happen  if  some  one  wrote  something  that  no  one  else  agreed  with  and  that  was  what  people  read  about 
later  on?  And  what  would  happen  if  people  didn't  read  a  book  anymore?  The  oral  tradition  has  kept  traditions 
alive  for  a  very  long  time,  providing  daily  reminders  of  Apsaalooke  identity.  Therefore,  to  better  understand 
Apsaalooke  history  and  culture,  oral  narratives  have  been  Included  in  the  text. 


Apsaalooke  HistorLcaL  TlrvieUKe 
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1400       The  ancestral  tribe  of  the  Apsaalooke  and  the  Hidatsa  were  living  in  the  "Land  of  Forests  and  many  lakes" 
(the  present  upper  Great  Lakes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States). 

1450       Two  leaders  of  this  group.  No  Intestines  and  Red  Scout,  fasted  at  Holy  Lake  (present  day  Devils  Lake, 

North  Dakota).  Red  Scout  received  a  vision  indicating  that  his  people  would  survive  through  the  spiritual 
graces  of  Sacred  Tobacco.  Red  Scout  and  his  people  settled  on  the  Missouri  and  learned  horticulture  from 
the  Mandan,  eventually  becoming  the  contemporary  Hidatsas.  No  Intestines  anci  his  followers  traveled 
on  an  extensive  migration  in  search  of  the  Sacred  Tobacco.  The  trek  eventually  led  them  to  their  historic 
homeland,  present-day  southeastern  Montana  and  northern  Wyoming.  This  group  became  known 
as  the  Ashalaho/Many  Lodges  or  the  historic  Mountain  Crow. 


1490       The  Apsaalooke  are  firmly  established  in  their  homeland,  displacing  the  Shoshones  and  allying  themselves 
with  the  resident  Kiowas. 

1500       During  or  shortly  after  the  migration  of  the  Apsaalooke,  a  band  formed  called  the  Bilapiiuutche/ Beaver 
Dries  Its  Fur.  No  one  knows  for  certain  what  became  of  this  group,  but  many  Apsaalooke  and  Kiowas 
believe  that  they  went  to  the  Southern  Plains  with  the  Kiowa  in  the  1500s  and  eventually  became 
assimilated  into  that  tribe. 

1600       The  next  band  of  the  Apsaalooke  developed  out  of  a  separation  from  the  Hidatsa.  Sometime  after  No 
Intestines  group  had  become  established  on  the  Plains,  an  argument  arose  between  two  factions  in  the 
Hidatsa  villages  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  quarrel  was  over  the  distribution  of  a  drowned  buffalo; 
the  wife  of  the  leader  Bad  Heart  Bear  felt  that  she  had  not  received  enough  of  the  tripe.  The  ensuing 
dispute  led  to  a  permanent  separation  when  the  followers  of  Bad  Heart  Bear  joined  the  Ashalaho 
Apsaalooke  on  the  Plains.  This  group  became  known  as  the  Binneassiippeele/ Those  Who 
Live  Amongst  The  River  Banks,  or  the  historic  River  Crow. 

1700       The  Apsaalooke  acquired  their  first  horses  from  a  Shoshone  camp  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

1743       A  group  of  Apsaalooke  camped  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bighorn  and  Little  Bighorn  Rivers  meet  with  the 
La  Verendrye  Brothers,  French-Canadian  traders,  most  likely  the  first  encounter  between  the  Apsaalooke 
and  the  Europeans. 

1805       Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  travels  across  Apsaalooke  territory.  On  their  return  trip  in  1806,  the  remuda 
of  horses  meant  for  Clark,  being  held  by  his  sergeant,  Nathaniel  Pryor,  are  taken  by  Apsaalooke  warriors 
near  present-day  Huntley,  Montana. 
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#955-908',  Purported,  si-te  of  first  Crouj  AgeiA.CM  (lS'fc9-lS'75)  Locatedl  v^^ax  tUe  fvioutk  of  Mi.ssi.okv  Creek  oia  U.S. 
HigkuJaM  lo  about  lo  iryiCLes  east  of  Livingstokv,  MokvtaKa,  August,  1954-.  R.H.  Mattisokv,  NatioKaL  Parl<  Service, 
pkotograpl\er.  Montakva  Historical  Society, 


1825       The  first  treaty  between  the  Apsaalooke  and  the  United  States  is  signed  by  Apsaalooke  leader  Long  Hair 

and  Major  O'Fallon  of  the  United  States.  The  other  prominent  Apsaalooke  leader  Sore  Belly  refuses  to  sign. 

1840       The  Apsaalooke  are  afflicted  with  the  first  of  three  severe  smallpox  epidemics  that  reduced  the  tribe  from 
an  estimated  10,000  in  the  1830s  to  approximately  2,000  by  1850. 

1851       The  Apsaalooke  participated  in  the  first  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty.  The  treaty  stated  that  the  Apsaalooke 
controlled  o\'er  33  million  acres  of  land  in  present-day  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
(Sec  Map  ^1  and  Map  02,  p. 2) 


1864       The  outnumbered  Apsaalooke  successfully  defended  themselves  against  the  combined  forces  of  the 

Lakota,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  on  East  Pryor  Creek  north  of  present-day  Pryor,  Montana.  The  largest  and 
most  dramatic  battle  to  protect  eastern  Apsaalooke  lands  from  the  Lakota  invasion  of  the  1860s. 
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#955-90").  Site  of  second.  Crouo  Agei^CM  (1S'75-1S'S'4-)  on  Rosebud.  Creek  ujUcck  is  about  2  rviiLes  soutU  of  AbsaroUee, 
Montana,  August,  195-4-.  NortU  viei*>.  R.H.  Mattison,  National  Park  Service,  pUotograpker.  Montana  Historical  Society. 

1865       The  Apsaalooke  assisted  the  United  States  military  in  protecting  travelers  on  the  Bozeman  Trail.  To  this 
end,  three  forts  were  established  in  Apsaalooke  territory. 

1868  The  Apsaalooke  participated  in  the  second  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty,  and  their  land  holdings  were  reduced  to  8 
million  acres  in  present  day  Montana.  (See  Map  Ul  and  Map  ttl,  p. 2) 

1869  The  first  government  agency  is  established  for  the  Apsaalooke  on  Hide  Scraper  Creek  (present  day  Mission 
Creek,  Montana).  This  is  the  first  exposure  of  the  Apsaalooke  to  the  reservation  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

1872       Apsaalooke  land  holdings  are  reduced  again,  and  the  government  agencv  is  moved  to  present-day 
Absarokee,  Montana. 

1876       The  Apsaalooke  continued  to  support  the  United  States  military  by  supplying  the  scouts  to  the  columns 
of  the  Centennial  Campaign.  If  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  Apsaalooke  to  General  Crook's 
Wyoming  Column  on  Junel7  at  Rosebud  Creek,  he  and  his  men  would  have  met  the  same 
fate  as  General  Custer's  command  did  eight  years  later. 
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^'iSS-^lo.  Cro«j  Agek\c>H,  IS"")©.    fMontai^o.]  AgeKc^  Keadlc|uo.rters'  offi.ce  bn  flag  poLe,  SulLdLtKgs  -  left  to  rlgkt:  girls' 
dlorfViLtorvi,  sckoolUouse  and.  cUapel,  bo<js'  dLorrviltorH,  awvd.  kotel. 
fVofcograpker  U^vi.<AekvtiftetA,  Monto.iA.0.  Historical  Society. 


1877       The  Apsaalooke  maintain  constant  attacks  against  the  invading  Lakota,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  with  and 
without  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  military,  even  pursuing  the  fleeing  Lakotas  into  Canada. 

1881  Sitting  Bull  and  his  followers  surrender  at  Ft.  Buford,  North  Dakota  after  being  in  Canada  for  four 
years.  Sitting  Bull  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  surrender  was  to  seek  protection  from  the 
almost  constant  harassment  of  Apsaalooke  warriors. 

1882  The  Apsaalooke  agreed  to  another  land  cession  and  the  government  agency  is  moved  to  its  present  site  at 
Crow  Agency,  Montana.  (See  Map  ttl  and  Map  ttl,  p.2) 

1887  An  Apsaalooke  war  leader  named  Wraps  His  Tail  leads  an  unsuccessful  insurgency  against  the  United 
States  government  because  of  newly  imposed  laws  restricting  the  Apsaalooke  to  their  reservation 
and  preventing  them  from  engaging  in  inter-tribal  warfare.  Wraps  His  Tail  is  killed  and  a  number 

of  his  followers  imprisoned.  One  cavalryman  is  killed  in  the  skirmish  and  is  interred  in  the  Custer  National 
Cemetery  at  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument. 

1888  Against  possible  imprisonment  and /or  death,  the  Apsaalooke  leader  Two  Leggins  leads  a  counter  attack 
against  a  Lakota  raiding  party  from  the  Ft.  Peck  Reservation.  He  and  his  group  overtake  the  Lakota  horse 
raiders,  killing  one  of  them  and  reclaiming  their  horses.  Historians  believe  this  to  be  the  last  inter-tribal 
conflict  to  occur  on  the  Northern  Plains. 

1903       Annual  Crow  Fair  established. 


1904       Cessation  of  "ceded  strip"  reduces  the  reservation  to  present  size,  2.2  million  acres.  (See  Map  ttl  mid  ttl,  p. 2) 

1920  Crow  Allotment  Act  passed  into  law. 

1921  Chief  Plenty  Coups,  the  last  traditional  leader  of  the  Apsaalooke  Nation,  represented  all  Native  Americans 
at  the  dedication  of  the  "Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier"  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

1924       Apsaalooke,  who  are  not  already  citizens,  are  granted  citizenship  and  right  to  vote  under  the  Indian 
Citizenship  Act. 

1926       Crow  Act  of  1920  amended,  authorized  leasing  of  allotted  lands  for  many  purposes,  including  grazing, 
farming  and  mineral  leases. 

1934       Indian  Reorganization  Act  (IRA)  ends  allotment  and  assimilation  policies. 

1934       Crow  Tribe  opposes  IRA  due  to  BIA  control  clause. 

1948        First  Crow  Tribal  constitution. 

1961       Court  of  Claims  awarded  10  million  dollars  to  Apsaalooke  Nation  for  land  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

1968       Crow  Mineral  Act  signed  by  President  Johnson. 

1975       Crow  Tribe  sues  to  invalidate  coal  mining  leases  on  reservation. 

1983       Apsaalooke  win  ii"Jierent  sovereignty  case  in  Supreme  Court. 

1987       Supreme  Court  decision  awards  Apsaalooke  millions  in  Crow  Coal  Severance  Tax  Case  against  the  State  of 

Montana. 

1987       Crow  Tribe  filed  dereliction  and  breach  of  trust  responsibility  suit  against  U.S.  Government  regarding 
Section  2  of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act  of  1920. 

2002       New  Tribal  Constitution  passed. 
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Chapter  2:  The  Beginning  of  the  Apsaalooke 

As  most  people,  the  Apsaalooke  trace  their  origins  to  the  creation  ot  the  wiirid.  Their  creation  story  states 
that  they  were  not  only  chosen  by  God,  First  Maker,  because  of  their  bravery,  but  that  they  were  placed  in  the 
center  ot  tiie  \\  orld  i>ut  of  His  appreciation.  The  di\'ine  origin  of  the  Apsaalooke  is  complemented  b\  the  liistoric 
account  oi  their  migration  to  tlie  promised  land.  Oral  tradition  states  that  the  Apsaalooke  were  originally  part  of 
the  Hidatsa  tribe;  the  process  of  becoming  Apsaalooke  is  significant  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  tribal  identity.  There 
are  many  stories  throughout  the  world  that  begin  w  ith  a  migration,  people  searching  for  something  that  signifies 
their  homo.  This  stor\-  is  not  so  different. 

The  following  chapter  will  present  one  \'ersion  of  the  Apsaalooke  creation  story  and  two  variants  of  tlie 
migration  story.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  most  recent  archaeological  findings  about  the 
ancestors  of  the  Apsaalooke  people. 

CreabtoK  Storn 

First  Maker,  lichikbaalia,  our  Creator  was  wandering  around.  There  was  nothing  but  water  everywhere.  He 
wandered  over  the  water  looking  around.  Out  of  nowhere  he  heard  voices.  They  were  saying,  "I  guess  we  are  the 
only  ones,  I  am  sure  we  are  the  only  ones."  The  First  Maker  saw  that  it  was  four  ducks.  He  walked  over  to  where 
the  ducks  had  gathered  and  said,  "No  you  are  not  the  only  ones,  I  am  here.  Did  you  really  truly  believe  that  you 
were  the  onlv  ones?"  he  asked. 

The  first  duck  said,  "No  something  in  our  hearts  believes  that  there  are  other  things."  "Yes,  go  on  and  tell  me 

what  vour  hearts  do  believe,"  said  First  Maker. 

"Well,  we  believe  that  maybe  there  is  something  way  down  in  the  water." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  want  to  hear,"  said  First  Maker.  "You  can  dive.  Why  don't  you  di\'e  down  and  see  what  you 

can  find,"  He  said. 

So  the  first  duck  dived  down  and  down.  He  was  gone  a  long,  long  time. 

"1  am  afraid  that  mv  brother  has  drowned,"  said  one  of  the  ducks. 

"No,  do  not  be  afraid  of  that,"  said  another  duck, 

"No,  do  not  worrv  about  that,"  said  the  other  duck.  "He  has  not  been  gone  long  enough  to  have  reached  the 

point  of  being  tired." 

So  the  ducks  and  First  Maker  sat  and  waited. 

After  a  time  the  first  duck  came  to  the  surface.  He  was  panting  so  hard  for  air  they  had  to  v\ait  some  more  until 

he  caught  his  breath. 

"Well  younger  brother  did  you  get  anything?"  asked  First  Maker. 

The  first  duck  said,  "No,  I  went  down  and  I  went  down,  but  I  did  not  find  anything." 

The  second  duck  said,  "I'll  go  down  and  see  what  I  can  find." 

The  second  duck  dived  down  deeply  into  the  water  and  again  they  waited  and  waited  and  waited. 

"I  guess  that  my  brother  has  died,"  said  one  of  the  ducks.  "He  has  been  gone  so  long."  "No,  our  brother  has 

not  died,"  said  another  duck.  "He  has  not  been  gone  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom." 
They  waited  and  waited  and  at  long  last  the  second  duck  appeared  on  the  surface. 
"Did  you  find  anything?"  asked  First  Maker. 
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"No,"  replied  the  second  duck.  "I  went  down  and  down  and  down,  but  I  got  nothing.  I  did  see  sometliing 

down  there,  but  1  could  not  reach  it.  I  was  too  tired." 

"These  big  ducks  cannot  go  down  far  enough  to  find  the  bottom.  Let  me  go  down,"  pleaded  the  third 

duck. 

First  Maker  thought  for  awhile.  He  looked  at  the  third  duck  and  thought  some  more.  At  last  he  agreed,  but 
he  cautioned,  "You  are  quite  small,  so  be  careful  you  do  not  exceed  your  limit.  I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  die." 

The  duck  agreed.  He  dived  down  and  down  and  down.  He  too  was  gone  a  long  while  and  the  others 
waited  and  waited.  At  last  the  third  duck  broke  the  water  upwards  and  came  to  the  surface. 

"Did  you  get  anything?"  First  Maker  yelled. 

"Yes,"  gasped  the  little  duck.  "1  went  down  and  down  and  down  and  something  struck  me.  I  looked 
where  I  felt  it  hit  me  and  I  took  this." 

He  handed  First  Maker  a  piece  of  plant.  He  looked  at  it  carefully.  He  turned  it  this  way  and  that  and  you 
could  see  his  face  wrinkle  with  thought.  At  last  he  spoke,  "Where  this  came  from  there  must  be  earth.  There  is  no 
doubt,  my  younger  brothers,  that  what  you  felt  in  your  hearts  is  true.  There  is  something  way  down  in  the  water." 
First  Maker  turned  to  the  fourth  and  last  duck.  He  said,  "You  go  down  this  time.  The  other  ducks  are  all  too  tired.  If 
you  feel  something  hard  don't  touch  it.  Keep  going  until  you  find  something  soft.  Don't  look  at  it,  but  put  some  of 
it  in  your  bill  and  bring  it  to  me." 

"I'll  go  right  now,"  the  fourth  duck  answered  excitedly.  He  went  down  and  down  and  down  and  down 
and  down.  He  dove  until  he  felt  something  hard  with  his  feet.  Then  on  and  on  and  on  he  went  until  he  felt 
something  soft.  He  shut  his  eyes  tightly  and  filled  the  hollow  of  his  bill  with  it.  It  was  sticky  and  he  had  a  hard 
time  pulling  his  feet  loose.  He  swam  upward  as  fast  as  he  could  with  the  soft  stuff  sticking  to  his  feet.  Upward  and 
upward  he  went  until  he  came  out  of  the  water. 

"Did  you  get  something?"  First  Maker  demanded.  The  little  duck  was  so  tired  that  all  he  could  do  was 
swim  to  First  Maker  and  empty  his  bill  into  his  hands  and  wipe  his  feet  on  his  arms.  First  Maker  looked  at  the 
brown  stuff  in  his  hands  and  smiled,  "It  is  muti!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  wet  earth  with  which  we  can  make  our 
world.  Are  you  ready?"  he  asked  the  ducks,  and  they  all  yelled  together,  "We  are  ready!" 

First  Maker  and  the  ducks  made  the  world.  Then  they  divided  the  world  into  sections  by  placing  water 
here  and  there.  They  made  the  sky,  the  plants,  the  trees  and  the  animals.  They  made  the  stars,  the  sun  and  the 
moon. 

After  a  long  while  First  Maker  decided  that  was  not  enough,  so  he  made  the  people.  He  made  the  people 
out  of  clay  as  he  had  made  everything  else.  He  made  four  groups  of  men  and  women.  He  set  them  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him  while  he  made  some  clay  arrows.  He  put  the  arrows  in  a  row  on  the  ground  a  long,  long  way  away 
from  him.  Then  First  Maker  said  to  the  clay  people,  "I  do  not  know  which  group  of  you  is  the  bravest.  I  want  to 
know  brave  people.  I  will  test  you  to  find  out.  Run  through  the  arrows  and  the  one  that  goes  through  them  will  be 
my  people.  They  will  be  brave  and  wise." 

The  first  group  ran,  but  when  they  came  to  the  row  of  arrows  they  were  frightened  and  stopped  in  their 
tracks.  They  could  not  go  on  and  they  fell  to  the  ground.  "Get  up!"  ordered  First  Maker.  "Go  away,  you  cannot  be 
my  people."  Then  he  told  the  second  group  to  run  thought  the  arrows,  but  they  were  frightened  too  and  turned 
back.  "Go  like  the  others!"  First  Maker  said  to  them.  Then  the  third  group  ran,  but  fell  back.  "You  too  are  worthless. 
Go  with  the  others!"  First  Maker  commanded.  No  one  knows  who  these  groups  of  people  were  or  if  they  are  still 
around  today. 
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Then  First  Maker  told  the  toiirtli  group  to  run  thrcnigli  tine  arrow  s  and  the\'  did.  It  thev  were  frightened  they  did 
not  show  it.  "You  are  \'erv  braxe  people!"  exclaimed  First  Maker,  "You  will  be  m\  people  and  1  will  give  you 
helpers  to  teach  \ou.  \\  here  \ou  live  shall  be  the  center  ot  the  \\  orld  and  sou  will  be  sunounded  bv  enemies  to 
keep  \ou  bra\e."  That  is  wh\'  the  Apsaalooke  li\'e  in  Montana  and  VV\'oming,  between  tiie  mountains  M^d  the 
plains,  beside  the  Yellowstone  River.  It  is  also  wh\'  all  ot  the  other  tribes  respected  and  feared  them. 

McgrcxfiioK  hJarratCve:  Version  I 

The  migration  story  of  the  Crow  Indians,  or  Apsaalooke,  is  certainly  interesting,  intriguing,  and  often 
frustrating  to  the  researcher.  This  extensive  and  dramatic  migration  story  has  been  repeated  by  a  succession  of 
at  least  sixteen  generations  of  Crow  historians,  keepers  of  the  tribal  annals,  and  history.  It  is  said  that  in  the  long, 
long-ago  times,  the  ancestral  tribe  of  the  FTidatsa  and  Crows  once  lived  toward  the  east  in  the  "tree  country"  now 
belie\-ed  to  be  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Lakes,  south  of  Lake  Superior  and  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Here  the 
tribe  follow  ed  the  lifev\'avs  of  woodland  Indians. 

One  spring,  as  the  grass  was  turning  green  and  the  deer  and  buffalo  were  grazing  with  relish  in  the 
parklands,  the  rains  stopped.  Hot  winds  began  blowing  continuously,  and  soon  the  green  earth  was  parched 
to  brown.  The  buffalo  disappeared.  The  chiefs  held  council,  and  an  earnest  search  for  the  vanished  herds  was 
organized.  Teams  of  fourteen  men  were  sent  out  in  all  directions.  The  parties  eventually  returned  without  success, 
all  but  the  team  going  west. 

It  was  a  long  time  later  that  this  last  group  returned.  When  they  did,  each  man  was  laden  with  huge  packs 
of  jerked  buffalo  meat.  Everyone  in  the  tribe  had  a  little  meat  to  eat.  The  searchers  then  reported  that  their  travels 
had  led  them  far  to  the  west  where  trees  began  to  thin  out  and  there  were  open  areas  of  grassland.  There  the  hills 
were  rolling,  broken  by  bluffs  covered  with  pines.  The  men  killed  some  buffalo  and  returned.  This  place  is  now 
believed  to  be  in  the  area  of  central  Minnesota. 

Soon  after,  the  entire  tribe  packed  up  and  headed  west.  As  the  story  goes,  they  caught  up  with  the  buffalo 
herds  and  resumed  a  more  leisurely  way  of  life,  maybe  even  settling  down  as  part-time  farmers  and  hunters  in 
what  is  now  perhaps  northern  Minnesota  and  southern  Manitoba.  Contemporary  Apsaalooke  people  have  traveled 
to  this  area  and  seen  the  caved-in  sites  of  the  earthen  lodges  and  other  structures  of  a  village  and  tipi  rings  on 
nearby  bench  lands.  These  Apsaalooke  have  been  told  by  Native  peoples  who  presently  live  there  that  according 
to  their  historians,  the  forefathers  of  the  Apsaalooke  once  lived  here.  The  tipi  rings  were  used  by  a  part  of  the 
tribe  who  preferred  to  live  in  tipis  during  the  summer  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  while  the  others  lived  in  the  village 
along  the  river  and  did  some  farming.  Then,  one  day  the  two  groups  got  together  and  moved  away.  They  headed 
southwestward  and  never  returneci. 

This  ancestral  tribe  deliberately  moved  away,  probably  for  better  hunting  and  farming  grounds.  On  the 
way,  these  migrants  stopped  for  some  time  at  Sacred  Waters  (Devils  Lake  in  northeastern  North  Dakota).  Here, 
two  chiefs.  No  Intestines  and  Red  Scout,  fasted  and  sought  the  First  Maker's  guidance  on  their  perilous  journey. 
Red  Scout  received  an  ear  of  corn  and  was  told  to  settle  down  and  plant  the  seeds  for  his  sustenance.  No  Intestines 
received  a  pod  of  seeds  and  was  told  to  go  west  to  the  high  mountains  and  plant  the  seeds  there.  These  seeds  were 
sacred,  and  the  proper  way  to  use  them  would  be  revealed.  First  Maker  promised  No  Intestines  that  his  people 
would  someday  increase  in  numbers,  become  powerful  and  rich,  and  own  a  large,  good,  and  beautiful  land. 

The  journey  was  resumed,  and  when  the  band  reached  the  Missouri  River  they  moved  in  with  the 
Mandans,  whose  village  was  located  on  the  west  side  near  the  junction  of  the  Heart  River  with  the  Missouri. 
Later,  the  newcomers  moved  farther  upstream  and  built  their  own  village  of  earthen  lodges  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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confluence  of  the  Knife  and  Missouri  Rivers;  eventually  No  Intestines  decided  to  go  westward  to  plant  the  sacred 
seeds  and  look  for  the  promised  land.  "It  is  time  I  heed  First  Maker's  instruction.  I  have  tarried  too  long.  Those 
who  want  to  go  with  me  are  welcomed." 

Thus,  one  spring  morning  there  was  hurried  activity  in  the  village.  Large  dogs  and  tamed  wolves  were 
harnessed  to  travois.  As  relatives  bade  farewell.  No  Intestines  and  about  four  hundred  tribal  members  faced 
westward  and  left.  Thus  began  perhaps  one  of  the  longest  and  most  dramatic  migrations  of  any  Native  people, 
covering  thousands  of  miles  over  rough  and  rugged  terrain,  through  intense  winters  and  torrid  summers. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  white  historians  and  archaeologists  that  this  secessionist  tribe  straightaway 
entered  present  Montana,  either  by  following  the  Missouri  all  the  way  up  to  the  Three  Forks  or  by  going  up  the 
Yellowstone  and  then  "disappearing"  for  a  long  period  of  time.  According  to  accepted  Crow  oral  history,  however, 
this  was  not  the  case.  Contemporary  tribal  historians  relate  in  detail  how  No  Intestine's  band  traveled  up  the 
Missouri  and  settled  in  the  Cardston,  Alberta  area  for  quite  some  time.  The  band  probably  trekked  up  the  White 
Bear  River  (Milk  River)  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

When  No  Intestines  left,  he  started  the  tribe  out  afresh  as  a  brand-new  tribe  without  a  name;  he  literally 
and  symbolically  decided  to  travel  light,  for  he  left  all  the  heavy  implements  behind  him  for  good.  His  band 
became  an  instant  tribe  capable  of  existing  as  a  separate  and  distinct  entity,  and  one  motivated  with  the  desire  and 
dream  of  someday  receiving  the  blessings  of  the  First  Maker  when  it  reached  the  promised  land. 

The  people  of  this  new  tribe,  still  without  a  name,  referred  to  themselves  as  "Our  Side."  One  day,  the 
leaders  called  a  council.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was:  "This  place  is  too  harsh;  the  winters  are  long  and  cold. 
We  must  move  and  find  a  better  place  to  live."  Once  again,  they  packed  their  dogs  and  wolves  and  headed  south 
through  the  valleys  and  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Just  how  many  moons  or  winters  the  wandering  tribe 
traveled  through  was  never  specifically  mentioned. 

Then,  one  day,  they  came  to  a  lake  that  was  described  as  "so  large  that  the  other  side  could  not  be  seen" 
and  so  salty  that  they  could  not  drink  it.  There  is  no  question  that  this  was  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  this  tribe  stayed  here,  but  they  apparently  disliked  the  arid  land  and  decided  to  move  on  once 
again.  This  time  they  headed  eastward.The  details  of  this  trek  are  lacking  until  the  band  came  to  a  huge  pit  in  the 
ground  with  a  roaring  fire  at  the  bottom,  apparently  a  burning  coal  vein.  It  may  have  been  located  somewhere  in 
the  present  states  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico,  or  northern  Texas. 

From  this  "Place  of  Fire,"  our  story  indicates  that  they  finally  came  to  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  east.  As 
they  followed  it  downstream,  they  found  many  arrowheads  and  other  stone  artifacts  along  the  banks.  They  called 
it  "Arrowhead  River,"  now  identified  as  the  Canadian  River  of  north  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  group  eventually 
came  to  a  forest  country.  Here,  they  noticed  flocks  of  large  birds  with  striped  wing  and  tail  feathers,  turkeys.  The 
people  didn't  like  this  area  since  "they  could  not  see  distant  places"  because  of  the  trees.  This  was  probably  in  the 
present  state  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  or  even  Missouri. 

Once  again,  the  decision  was  made  to  turn  and  go  in  another  direction.  This  time,  the  group  headed  north 
and  west.  Just  how  it  emerged  once  more  onto  the  prairie  country  of  the  Western  Plains  is  not  known.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  migrants  either  followed  the  Arkansas  or  the  Missouri  River  upstream.  If  they  followed  the 
latter,  they  could  have  turned  directly  westward  by  going  up  the  Platte  River  and  eventually  entering  into  what 
is  now  northern  Wyoming  and  southern  Montana,  the  very  region  they  called  their  own  land  in  the  1851  Fort 
Laramie  Treaty. 

In  closing,  it  is  important  to  recall  that  the  migration  was  purposely  undertaken.  It  was  motivated  by  the 
dream  of  one  man  named  No  Intestines.  At  the  Sacred  Waters,  First  Maker  promised  him  a  good  land  far  to  the 
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west  where  his  people  would  tind  the  good  lite  one  day.  These  Apsaalooke,  Children  of  the  Large  Heaked  Bird, 
brought  the  sacred  seeds  to  the  mountains  of  the  west  -  the  Beartooths,  the  Crazv  Mountains,  the  Bighorns,  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  the  Absarokas,  and  even  the  Grand  Tetons.  Indeed,  this  is  the  kind  the  great  Crow  chief 
described  as  "a  good  country  because  the  Great  Spirit  had  put  it  in  exactly  the  right  place." 

A/U.gra(:loK  hJarnxtLve:  Versix^K  II 

Crow  ordl  tradition  links  the  origin  of  the  tribe  to  a  separation  from  a  parent  group.  Tradition  relates  that 
this  group  tra\eled  extensively  across  the  upper  Midwest  of  the  United  States,  and  possibly  into  southern  Canada. 
Eventualh'  this  parent  group  came  under  the  leadership  of  two  brothers  known  as  No  Intestines  and  Red  Scout. 
These  leaders  haci  their  respective  followers  and,  even  though  they  camped  as  one  group,  the  two  divisions  were 
clearK  defined  within  a  single  village.  The  group  following  No  Intestines  called  themselves  Crow  people,  "Our 
Side,"  and  the\'  would  become  the  historic  Crow  who  eventually  settled  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  group 
under  Red  Scout  would  mo\e  to  the  Heart  River  area  of  North  Dakota.  They  would  learn  horticultural  ways  from 
the  Mandan  of  that  region,  and  would  become  the  historic  Hidatsa  tribe. 

In  addition.  Crow  oral  tradition  lends  religious  validity  to  this  separation  of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa.  Their 
narratives  relate  how  the  two  leaders  had  fasted  at  Devil's  Lake  and  each  had  received  a  vision.  No  Intestines 
received  a  vision  that  told  him  to  seek  the  seeds  of  Sacred  Tobacco,  Ihchichiaee.  Once  locating  this  tobacco,  he 
and  his  followers  would  be  in  the  center  of  the  world,  the  best  place  for  his  people.  Red  Scout,  on  the  other  hanel, 
received  a  vision  instructing  him  to  settle  with  his  people  on  the  bluffs  above  the  rivers,  and  to  plant  corn  on  the 
flood  plains  below. 

After  the  initial  vision.  No  Intestines  and  his  followers  began  a  long  trek  west.  Eventually,  the  Crow  people 
stopped  near  Chief  Mountain,  in  present  day  Montana,  and  there  No  Intestines  fasted  again.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
received  a  second  vision  telling  him  he  was  not  yet  at  his  destination;  the  area  was  too  cold.  Then  the  Crow  people 
moved  south,  passing  by  Salt  Lake,  Utah.  After  a  while.  No  Intestines  and  his  group  reached  the  Canadian  River 
(called  Arrowhead  River  by  the  Crow)  in  Oklahoma.  Here,  No  Intestines  fasted  again  and  was  told  to  move  north. 
So  the  Crow  people  headed  north,  following  the  Missouri  to  the  Platte  River  and  then  trekking  to  the  Powder 
Ri\er,  which  thev  followed  north  until  they  reached  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in  northern  Wyoming. 

To  the  Crow  the  highest  peak  on  the  crest  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  is  called  Awaxaawakiissawishe, 
"Extended  Mountain,"  and  it  is  considered  the  center  of  their  world.  On  this  peak  No  Intestines  fasted  for  the 
fourth  time  and  received  a  vision  telling  him  that  he  was  in  the  right  place,  and  that  the  tobacco  seed  could  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  Awaxaawakiissawishe.  As  he  looked  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  he  saw  the  seeds  as 
"twinkling  stars,"  ihkaxaaxaaheetak.  The  Crow  people  then  made  their  home  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  with  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  as  their  heartland. 
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The  archaeological  record  of  the  Apsaalooke,  Children  of  the  Large  Beaked  Bird,  often  called  Crow  Indians 
in  English,  is  complex  and  fascinating.  After  almost  a  half  century  of  intensive  archaeological  work,  researchers, 
botli  in  and  outside  of  the  present  Crow  community,  are  just  beginning  to  unravel  and  understand  the  culture 
history  and  origins  of  modern  Crow  people. 
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Archaeology  is  the  study  of  human  cultures  through  time  by  the  scientific  and  controlled  recovery,  documentation 
and  analysis  of  material  remains  and  environmental  data.  Material  culture  items  include  anything  that  has  been 
altered  and  created  by  human  activity,  everything  from  artifacts  to  landscapes.  The  goals  of  archaeology  are  to 
document  and  explain  the  origins  and  development  of  human  culture,  understand  culture  history,  chronicle 
cultural  evolution,  and  study  human  behavior  for  both  prehistoric  and  historic  societies.  In  North  America 
archaeology  is  considered  one  of  the  four  sub-fields  of  anthropology. 

Archaeologists,  historians  and  other  researchers  divide  the  Native  North  America  past  into  three  general 
periods:  prehistory,  protohistory  and  history.  Prehistory  is  the  time  period  before  the  coming  of  Europeans. 
Protohistory  begins  when  Native  groups  acquired  material  culture  items  from  Europeans,  but  had  not  had  contact 
with  any  European.  History  starts  after  the  Native  group  encountered  Europeans,  and  the  occasion  is  documented 
through  the  written  word. 

In  the  case  of  the  Crow,  they  undoubtedly  had  met  European  traders  and  trappers  before  the  early  1800s, 
however,  it  was  not  until  June  25, 1805  that  the  French  Canadian  explorer  and  trader  Francois  Laroque  documented 
his  observations  of  the  Crow  people  and  gave  them  the  name  that  they  would  become  known  by  in  the  Euro- 
American  world,  gens  de  corbeaux.  People  of  the  Crow,  or  simply  Crows  (Hoxie  1995,  31-32;  Nabokov  1967,  xvii). 

Long  before  this  event,  the  Crow  people  had  known  of  the  existence  of  Europeans  and  had  material  items 
from  them.  One  of  the  most  important  items  of  European  origin  acquired  by  Crows  was  the  horse.  The  acquisition 
of  horses,  probably  around  1725,  transformed  the  lives  of  the  Crow.  The  horse  provided  a  much  more  effective  way 
of  hunting  buffalo,  the  main  staple.  And  the  seasonally  camp  movements  were  made  easier  and  faster.  The  tipi  size 
increased  from  around  twelve  feet  in  diameter  to  as  much  as  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  horse  also  transformed 
warfare  from  sporadic  pedestrian  encounters  to  the  highly  structured  war  honor  or  coup  counting  system  of  the 
1700s  and  1800s  (Ewers  1955). 

Other  European  items  such  as  steel  knives,  axes,  metal  needles,  copper  pots  and  beads  and  cloth  had 
also  reached  Crow  people  before  they  had  encountered  their  makers.  The  gun,  which  also  greatly  changed  Crow 
culture,  arrived  on  the  cusp  of  the  transition  from  protohistoric  to  historic  (Lowie  1963,  211). 

These  two  periods  combined,  though  very  well  known,  constitute  only  a  brief  episode  in  the  overall 
culture  history  of  the  Crow  people.  Archaeological  work  which  has  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  Crow 
prehistory  began  in  earnest  in  the  1940s  (Mulloy  1942;  1958).  More  recently  a  number  of  anthropologists  have 
attempted  to  reconstruct  the  prehistory  of  Crow  people  and  their  immediate  ancestors  by  examining  Crow  oral 
traditions,  linguistic  findings  and  archaeological  evidence  (Davis  1980;  Hall  and  Hall  2004;  Henning  2001;  Henning 
and  Toom  2003;  Hollow  and  Parks  1980;  Toom  2004). 

The  Crow  are  the  most  western  members  of  the  Siouan  language  family.  Together  with  their  close  relatives 
the  Hidatsa  and  the  more  distantly  related  Mandan,  they  comprise  the  Western  Siouan  subgroup  (Springer  and 
Witkowski  1982,  71).  From  archaeological  research  it  is  clear  that  the  Crow  proper  have  resided  in  the  Montana- 
Wyoming  area  for  well  over  five-hundred  years  and  possibly  longer.  Archaeological  evidence  indicates  Crow 
presence  in  Montana  as  early  as  A.D.  1150,  in  Saskatchewan  by  A.D.  1300  and  in  the  central  Bighorn  Mountains  of 
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Wyoming  b\'  A.D.  1300  (Prison  1980;  Keyser  1982;  Vickers  1994,  24-30).  The  earlier  dates  match  nicely  to  glottal- 
chronology  of  Crow  becoming  a  distinct  language  from  Hidatsa  by  600  to  800  years  ago  (Hollow  and  Parks  1980; 
Springer  and  Witkowski  1982). 

The  question  arises,  "Where  did  these  Siouan  people  come  from?"  Through  material  culture  items  the 
ancestors  of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  have  been  linked  to  the  Northeastern  Plains  Village  complex  or  the  eastern 
variant  of  the  Middle  Missouri  tradition  (Henning  2001;  Henning  and  Toom  2003;  Toom  2004;  Wood  2001).  This 
complex  first  appears  in  northeastern  Iowa  and  Southwestern  Minnesota  about  A.D.  900  (Henning  2001,  222; 
Henning  and  Toom  2003). 

The  Northeastern  Plains  Village  complex  people  lived  a  semi-sedentary  lifestyle  out  of  small  residential 
villages  comprised  of  rectangular  shaped  earth  lodges  built  in  rows.  They  hunted,  gathered  and  grew  some  crops. 
Their  horticulture  v\as  not  as  intense  as  the  Middle  Missouri  proper  or  Coalescent  complexes.  The  move  into  the 
Middle  Missouri  area  by  Northeastern  Plains  Village  people  was  brought  about  by  better  growing  conditions 
for  maize  and  a  rise  in  the  availability  of  bison  (Henning  2001,  222;  Wood  2001, 190).  By  A.D.  1200  horticultural 
societies  existed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Knife  River  in  central  North  Dakota,  the  furthest  extent  to  which  maize 
could  be  grown  (Wood  2001, 190). 

At  the  time  that  the  Northeastern  Plains  Village  people  were  developing  and  expanding  west,  A.D. 
900-1200,  North  America  realized  its  greatest  Native  civilization,  what  archaeologists  call  the  Mississippians. 
This  society  was  more  sophisticated  and  powerful  than  any  other  in  the  western  hemisphere  north  of  Mexico.  It 
developed  and  flourished  in  the  rich  Mississippi  River  lands  of  southwestern  Illinois  and  its  environs,  known  as 
the  American  Bottom  (Pauketat  and  Emerson  1997). 

This  Native  civilization  supported  a  population  as  large  as  20,000  at  its  zenith,  A.D.  850  to  1150.  This 
population  developed  and  thrived  on  an  agricultural  economy  based  primarily  on  maize  cultivation.  The 
horticultural  produce  combined  with  the  regions  bountiful  wikilife  and  indigenous  plants  formed  a  stable  year 
round  food  supply.  This  stability  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  permanent  settlements  that  grew  into  an  extensive 
network  of  communities  with  a  regional  center  of  metropolitan  proportions  known  as  Cahokia  (Pauketat  and 
Emerson  1997). 

The  sedentary  lifestyle  of  the  Mississippians  made  possible  other  hallmarks  of  advanced  civilization: 
widespread  commerce;  stratified  social,  political,  and  religious  organization;  specialized  and  refined  crafts;  and 
monumental  architecture,  in  the  form  of  earthen  mounds  covering  up  to  fourteen  acres  and  rising  as  high  as  one 
hundred  feet  (Pauketat  and  Emerson  1997).  The  exact  relationship  of  the  ancestral  Crow  and  the  Mississippians  is 
just  starting  to  be  understood.  Trade  goods  found  at  Northeastern  Plains  Village  Tradition  sites  link  these  people  to 
those  back  on  the  Mississippi.  Trade  goods,  especially  Leptoxis  shell  beads  indicate  a  strong  tie  not  to  Cahokia  per 
se,  but  to  the  contemporaneous  and  neighboring  Jersey  Bluff  complex  (Emerson  and  Lewis  1999:  Herming  and  Toom 
2003,  202). 

Rock  art  found  in  the  West  also  suggests  a  tie  between  the  Plains  Village  people  and  their  Midwestern 
relatives.  The  most  common  rock  art  images  throughout  the  Midwest  are  various  depictions  of  animal  tracks. 
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primarily  game  animal  tracks,  termed  the  "hoof-print  tradition"  (Diaz-Granados  and  Duncan  2004;  Keyser  and 
Klassen  2001,  177-190).  In  the  Great  Plains  this  tradition  is  associated  with  the  Western  Siouan  migrations  and  their 
concepts  of  birth  and  renewal,  what  Sundstrom  has  aptly  identified  as  the  "track-vulva-groove"  style  (2004,  83-98). 
During  this  same  period  numerous  pecked,  incised  and  bas-relief  "faces"  appeared  in  the  West  which  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  portable  miniature  shell  masks  or  gorgets  of  the  Midwest  and  Southeast  (Sundstrom  2004, 160-173). 


More  intriguing  to  possible  connections  between  the  Western  Siouans  and  the  Cahokians  are  discoidals 
(Figure  1).  These  generally  flat  round  stones,  sometimes  pottery,  objects  were  the  targets  in  an  arrow  throwing  skill 
game  called  chunkey,  a  variant  of  the  hoop-and-pole  game.  Early  European  and  American  travelers  on  the  Missouri 
River  documented  that  the  Crow,  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  played  this  game  (Figure  2)  (Culin  1992,  511-513;  Kurz 
1937).' 

Archaeological  evidence  indicates  that  the  Northeastern  Village  Tradition  people  enjoyed  this  past-time  as 
well  (Henning  and  Toom  2003,  206).  It  has  been  suggested  that  chunkey  played  a  part  in  the  regional  hegemony 
of  Cahokia  (DeBoer  1993,  88-89).  However,  Henning  and  Toom  have  put  forth  that  no 
such  elitist  strategy  was  in  effect  in  the  Northeastern  Plains  Village  sites  (2003,  206). 
Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to  note  that  on  the  Great  Plains  only  the  Crow  and  their 
immediate  Siouan  relatives,  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan,  played  the  ubiquitous  hoop-and- 
pole  game  with  a  stone  target,  hence  chunkey  (Culin  1992,  511-513). 


Pigure  2:  HCdlatsa  cUu\^We.'j  vignettes  b<j  RudLotpU  Kurz.,  BulLetuK  115, 
SryiltUsonLaH  InstCtutioiA,  I?ureau  of  Aryierlcaii.  ETtUiAoLogij,  'Deta.LL  frorvi  "Plate 
#25.  ReprLiAtedl  frorvi  OourKaL  of  (^udloLpU  PrLedLerlck  Kurz..  1937. 
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Figure  1:  A  Crouo  cUuKkei^  stowve' 
Surface  fci^d.  frorvr  tke  bai^ks  of 
tke  BlgUoriA  River,  Crouj  IkvcAlai^ 
Reservation,  Montana,  Irviage 
usedl  courteSH  of  Little  Big  Hort> 
College,  Crouj  Agency,  Montana, 


A  recent  find  in  the  stratified  layers  of  a  back-filled  barrow  pit  in  Cahokia  implies  a  stronger  link  to  the 
Crow  and  their  ancestors.  The  pit  was  in-filled  during  the  Lohmann  phase,  A.D.  1050-1100.  Throughout  the  in- 
fill, but  especially  in  the  top  and  second  strata  were  large  cjuantities  of  tobacco  seed.  The  seed  was  not  from  the 
domestic  tobacco  grown  by  Mississippians,  Nicotiana  rustica,  but  was  of  the  variety  cultivated  by  the  Crow  and 
Hidatsa,  Nicotiaiin  niiiltivalvits  and  N.  quahiivalviis. 


These  two  variants  of  a  related  tobacco  subspecies  are  indigenous  to  Washington  and  Oregon.  They 
became  the  tobacco  of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  sometime  between  A.D.  900  and  A.D.  1100  (Nabokov  1988,  202-203). 
The  Cahokians,  therefore,  could  have  only  received  such  large  quantities  from  the  Crow-Hidatsa  ancestors  living 
on  the  Northern  Plains  (Pauketat  et.  al.  2002).  Of  course,  the  evidence  does  not  reveal  whether  the  transaction  was 
direct  or  through  various  mutual  trading  partners. 


^  Contemporaiy  Crow  people  consider  the  modern  game  of  arrow  tlirowing,  played  in  Reserimtion  District  tournaments 

in  spring  and  earhj  summer,  to  have  evolved  from  tlie  game  ofdninkey  {Left  Hand  2005). 
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Crow  and  Hidatsa  oral  tradition  corroborates  the  archaeological  findings  of  a  migration  from  the  Midwest. 
The  traditions  specifically  identify  their  ancestors  as  residents  of  earth-lodge  villages  in  Minnesota  (Medicine  Crow 
1980,  66).  Further,  the  narratives  indicate  that  as  the  proto-Crow-Hidatsa  moved  west  they  reached  present-day 
Spirit  (Devils)  Lake.  There  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  were  formed  w  hen  tw  t)  brothers.  No  Intestines  and  Red  Scout, 
w  ho  w  ere  leaders,  divided  their  respective  followers  and  sought  different  lifeways  in  fulfillment  of  supernatural 
visions.  Red  Scout's  people  \\  ent  to  the  Missouri  River  and  became  the  historic  Hidatsa.  Those  who  followed  No 
Intestines  migrated  throughout  the  West  in  search  of  their  sacred  Tobacco-  and  god-given  homeland.  Eventually, 
No  Intestines  located  the  Tobacco  growing  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains  of  Montana  and  W\'oming  and  his  people 
became  the  historic  Crow  (McCleary  1997,  16-17;  Wood  1980). 

Some  of  these  earh'  Crow  apparenth'  attempted  to  maintain  the  semi-horticultural  lifeways  of  their 
Northeastern  Plains  Village  ancestors.  This  is  evident  in  the  de\elopment  of  a  small  \illage  site  on  the  lower 
Yellowstone  River,  near  present-day  Glendive,  Montana,  known  as  the  Hagen  Site  and  the  Crow  place  name  on 
the  upper  Yellowstone,  Xooxaashe  Alatshi'ile  Awooshisee,  Where  The  Corn  Was  Planted  But  Died  (Mulloy  1942; 
\lcClear\'  2000).  Oral  tradition  states  that  they  also  attempted  another  village  at  the  mouth  of  Rosebud  Creek  on 
the  Yellowstone  River.  The  corn  did  not  grow  there  either,  but  the  sacred  Tobacco-,  Nicotiana  multivalvus,  that 
would  serve  as  a  spiritual  standard  to  unify  and  define  them  as  nation,  did  (Linderman  1996, 10-11;  Nabokov 
1988). 

The  historic  Crow  consisted  of  three  political  divisions:  the  Mountain  Crow,  the  River  Crow,  and  the 
Kicked  In  The  Bellies  (McCleary  1997,  2-3).  The  Mountain  Crow  were  the  largest  and  first  to  enter  the  Wyoming- 
Montana  area,  being  related  to  the  Awatixa  Hidatsa  (Bowers  1992,  21).  The  River  Crow  left  the  Hidatsa  proper, 
their  origins  being  linked  to  the  popular  narrative  about  a  dispute  over  a  buffalo  stomach,  providing  the  Crow  with 
their  Hidatsa  name  Gixaa-icca,  Those  Who  Pout  Over  Tripe  (Bowers  1992,  23;  Lowie  1993,  272-275).  The  Kicked  In 
The  Bellies  derived  from  the  Mountain  Crow  during  the  historic  era  (Lowie  1912, 183-184).  The  River  Crow  ranged 
from  the  Yellowstone  River  north  to  the  Milk  Ri\er.  The  Kicked  In  The  Bellies  traveled  from  the  Bighorn  Mountains 
to  the  Wind  River  Range  in  central  Wyoming.  The  Mountain  Crow  straddled  the  present  Montana-Wyoming 
border,  with  the  Black  Hills  as  the  eastern  edge  of  their  territory  (McCleary  1997,  2-3). 


The  archaeological,  linguistic  and  oral  traditions  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  modern  Crow  derive 
from  Siouan  ancestors  in  the  Midwestern  United  States.  What  the  relationship  of  their  ancestral  groups  to  other 
contemporaneous  archaeological  traditions  is,  is  still  emerging  and  being  teased  from  the  multiple  lines  of  inquiry. 
Nonetheless,  the  present  available  evidence  reveals  a  rich  and  deep  culture  history  spanning  over  a  thousand 
vears. 


-  Following  the  lead  of  Robert  Loicie  (19S3),  -wlioi  the  sacred  Tobacco,  Nicotiana  )iiiiltivalvii,  of  the  Crow  is 

referenced  the  term  is  capitalized. 
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Chapter  3:  Historic  Apsaalooke  Culture 

After  establishing  themselves  in  their  homeland,  the  Apsaalooke  people  branched  out  from  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  covering  an  area  that  included  much  of  Montana,  into  North  and  Soutli  Dakota,  and  down 
through  Wyoming.  While  settling  their  new  homeland,  alliances  and  enemies  were  made  as  territorial  boundaries 
were  crossed  and  tested.  The  Shoshone  people,  then  occupying  some  areas  where  the  Apsaalooke  settled,  were 
displaced.  The  Kiowa,  on  the  other  hand,  became  allies  with  the  Apsaalooke,  the  tribes  remaining  friendly  even 
today.  The  Kiowas  eventually  migrated  south,  leaving  the  Apsaalooke  with  fewer  allies  than  enemies  to  defend 
their  home  territory.  But  the  territory  was  worth  defending,  as  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  really  were  in  the  center  of 
the  world  that  the  Apsaalooke  lived  in. 


The  Pryor  Mountains,  named  after  Nathaniel  Pryor  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  rise  from  the  heart 
of  Apsaalooke  territory.  In  Apsaalooke  they  are  referred  to  as  Baahpuuo  Isawaxaawu,  Hitting  Rock  Mountains, 
and  were  used  frequently  for  fasting  and  hunting  of  bighorn  sheep,  which  abounded  in  these  rocky  ridges.  The 
Big  Horn  Mountains  became  heavily  used  by  the  tribe  for  hunting,  rituals  and  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  dry 
summer  sun.  The  Big  Horn  Canyon,  breathtaking  both  for  its  beauty  and  its  depth,  sits  between  the  Big  Horn  and 
Pryor  Mountains,  the  Big  Horn  River  flowing  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  below.  The  Wolf  Mountains 
occupy  what  is  now  the  eastern  perimeter  of  what  is  now  the  Apsaalooke  Reservation,  providing  yet  another 
fertile  hunting  ground  for  the  people.  The  Little  Big  Horn  River  flows  through  the  flat,  low  floodplain  that  lays 
below  the  mountains  the  Apsaalooke  came  to  call  home.  Such  an  area  provided  for  travel  and  encampments 
with  ease,  and  eventually  would  become  excellent  farming  and  grazing  grounds.  The  combination  of  both  plains 
and  mountainous  territory  provided  the  Apsaalooke  with  an  abundance  of  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  fresh, 
clean  water,  as  well  as  natural  production  and  gathering  areas.  The  mountains  were  full  of  berries  that  would  be 
picked  and  used  year-round,  while  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  provided  an  excellent  manufacti.iring  site,  having 
an  area  where  the  rock  was  just  right  to  make  the  tools  needed  for  daily  use,  and  a  buffalo  jump  site  nearby.  The 
Apsaalooke  had  been  guided  to  an  area  where  everything  that  they  needed  to  go  about  daily  life  was  provided 
with  relative  ease. 


Breo-UiKg  iKto  Ba^db 


Not  too  long  after  settling,  a  band  of  Apsaalooke  formed,  called  the  Bilapiluutche,  Beaver  Dries  Its  Fur. 
Because  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  lands  the  Apsaalooke  inhabited,  often  times  the  different  bands  would  not  camp 
together  year-round,  but  recognized  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  tribe.  No  one  knows  what  happened  to 
the  Beaver  Dries  Its  Fur  Band,  although  many  Apsaalooke  and  Kiowa  believe  that  the  band  migrated  south  and 
eventually  assimilated  into  the  Kiowa. 


Meanwhile,  while  the  Apsaalooke  became  settled  and  comfortable  in  their  surroundings,  their  parent 
tribe,  the  Hidatsa,  had  split  into  two  sections.  It  is  said  that  the  next  band  of  Apsaalooke  people  arose  from 
a  disagreement  between  the  two  groups  of  the  Hidatsa,  who  were  now  living  along  the  Missouri  River.  The 
supposed  quarrel  was  over  a  buffalo  that  had  drowned,  and  the  distribution  of  tripe.  The  wife  of  Bad  Heart  Bear, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hidatsa  bands,  felt  that  they  had  not  received  an  equal  share  of  tripe,  and  the  argument 
escalated  and  led  to  the  eventual  separation  of  Bad  Heart  Bear's  band.  He  and  his  followers  migrated  arid  joined 
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the  Apsadkioko,  their  biind  settling  mow  dlong  the  ri\'ers  ot  Apsaalooke  country.  I  he  Apsaakioke  again  had 
two  bands,  one  that  w  ould  be  called  Ashalaho,  Many  Lodges,  later  to  be  called  the  Mountain  Crow,  and  one  the 
Binneassiippeele,  Those  Who  Li\e  Amongst  the  Ri\  er  Banks,  or  the  River  Crow. 


Understanding  how  the  Apsaalooke  people  originated  is  \er\'  important  to  understanding  the  belief 
system  and  xalues  of  the  tribe,  since  the  tribe  grew  out  of  a  vision,  which  led  to  a  search  for  a  plant  that  grows  in 
a  region  that  was  ideal  for  the  wav  of  life,  and  the  world  that  the  people  lived  in,  the  homeland  of  the  Apsaalooke 
is  very  important.  Their  relationship  with  the  land,  their  strong  feelings  about  it,  was  what  drove  them  to  keep  the 
land  during  tribal  warfare  with  neighboring  tribes. 

CKaKgiKcj  LlfesbjLe 

Before  No  Intestines  and  Red  Scout  split  from  their  original  tribes  to  pursue  different  lifestyles,  they 
Ii\ed  in  the  "tree  countr\',"  on  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Archeologists  believe  that  these  tribes 
li\'ed  much  as  the  woodland  tribes  did,  but  realized  climate  changes,  fluctuations  in  the  availability  of  game  and 
changing  productivity  of  crops.  The  initial  migration  was  probably  sparked  by  an  increase  in  the  buffalo  herds. 
Ancestors  of  the  Apsaalooke  and  Hidatsa  found  more  herds  to  the  west  and  began  to  assume  changing  from  a 
settled  horticultural  lifestyle  to  a  moving  for  resources  one. 

As  No  Intestines  lead  his  followers  in  search  of  the  sacred  Tobacco  plant,  which  would  signal  their  new- 
homeland,  the\'  traveled  light,  as  they  were  in  search  of  a  new  home.  Building  the  kinds  of  lodges  that  they  were 
used  to  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  where  they  came  from  would  have  been  impractical.  So,  when  the  Apsaalooke 
left  their  original  tribe,  they  lived  in  caves  or  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  Eventually,  they  developed  the  tipi,  the 
preeminent  mobile  home  for  following  the  migratory  herds  of  buffalo  that  would  become  their  mainstay. 

Changing  from  li\ing  in  earth  lodges  to  caves  and  overhangs  to  tipis  was  a  major  change  in  lifestyle  and 
came  with  much  symbolism.  The  Apsaalooke  learned  about  the  tipi  and  its  meaning  through  the  odyssey  of  an 
Apsaalooke  man  named  Yellow  Leggings.  Each  part  of  the  tipi  has  significance  to  the  Apsaalooke,  and  this  is 
remembered  e\-erv  time  the  tipi  is  erected. 

YeJLLcxo  LeggLiAcjs  omsX  tUe.  OrtgtK  of  B\e  Tipi 

One  of  Yellow  Leggings  favorite  things  to  do  was  to  trap  eagles.  The  process  took  patience.  He  would 
dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to  sit  in  and  used  a  rabbit  he  had  skinned  for  bait.  After  getting  in  the  pit,  he  covered  the 
opening  with  brush  so  that  it  wasn't  visible  from  above  and  put  the  rabbit  on  top  of  it.  When  eagles  saw  the  rabbit, 
they  would  swoop  down  to  eat  it.  Then  Yellow  Leggings  would  grab  the  legs  of  the  eagle.  When  both  legs  of  the 
eagle  are  held,  it  wouldn't  struggle  or  thrash  around.  Yellow  Leggings  would  take  the  two  middle  feathers  from 
the  tail  and  let  the  bird  go. 

One  day.  Yellow  Leggings  was  out  trapping  eagles,  and  already  having  caught  three,  he  was  hoping  for  a 
fourth.  He  was  waiting  patienth',  listening  closely  for  the  sound  of  another  eagle.  Suddenly,  he  heard  something, 
and  crouched,  waiting  for  the  big  bird.  Instead,  the  pit  suddenly  got  dark.  Reaching  up.  Yellow  Leggings 
discovered  that  a  rock  had  rolled  over  the  opening.  He  tried  moving  it,  pushing  hard,  but  it  would  not  budge.  He 
was  stuck.  He  tried  digging  his  way  out,  but  it  didn't  help.  After  awhile,  he  sat  down  and  started  to  cry.  He  didn't 
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know  what  to  do.  While  he  was  sitting  there,  he  saw  something  moving  in  the  corner.  When  he  looked  closer,  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  mouse. 

Thinking  that  this  might  be  his  only  chance,  he  begged  the  mouse  for  help.  The  mouse  showed  him  a 
hole  and  told  him  to  go  through  it.  Yellow  Leggings  thought  that  the  hole  looked  too  small,  but  decided  to  try  it 
anyway.  As  he  pushed  himself  through  the  hole,  it  was  tight,  but  he  could  move  himself  along  without  too  much 
difficulty.  The  tunnel  widened  some,  so  that  Yellow  Leggings  could  crawl,  and  soon,  he  could  crouch  in  the  tunnel. 
Finally  he  could  stand  up,  so  he  started  to  run. 

When  he  reached  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Yellow  Leggings  found  himself  in  a  place  that  was  unfamiliar. 
Looking  around,  he  saw  a  river,  and  as  he  walked  near  the  river  he  saw  a  white  tipi.  As  he  came  closer  to  the  tipi, 
a  bear  charged  him.  An  old  woman  appeared  from  inside  the  tipi  and  called  the  bear  off.  She  approached  Yellow 
Leggings  and  told  him  to  go  inside  the  tipi. 

He  obeyed  the  woman  and  entered  the  tipi,  standing  by  the  door.  He  saw  an  old  man  sitting  in  the  back 
of  the  tipi.  The  man  motioned  to  Yellow  Leggings  to  come  sit  by  him.  He  told  him  his  name  was  White  Owl.  The 
woman  had  come  back  into  the  tipi  and  was  stirring  a  pot  of  soup.  Yellow  Leggings  peered  into  the  pot  and  saw  a 
hand  swirl  to  the  top. 

White  Owl  asked  Yellow  Leggings  if  he  was  hungry,  and  his  wife  quickly  scolded  him  saying,  "He  is 
human!  Humans  don't  eat  what  you  eat!" 

White  Owl  considered  this  for  a  moment,  and  then  told  Yellow  Leggings,  "There  is  plenty  to  eat  around 
here.  Go  and  eat  what  you  want.  Rest  a  while.  Then,  come  see  me.  I  have  something  for  you  to  do." 

Yellow  Leggings  went  out  hunting  and  killed  a  deer.  After  eating,  he  rested  a  little  and  then  returned  to 
the  tipi.  When  he  entered  the  tipi.  White  Owl  told  him,  "I  have  something  that  I  want  you  to  do.  I  want  you  to 
kill  a  very  dangerous  elk,  and  bring  me  the  front  tine  of  his  antler  to  eat  my  soup  with.  This  will  not  be  easy,  he  is 
powerful  and  he  has  helpers  that  watch  him  while  he  sleeps.  The  elk  will  have  to  be  killed  with  this  arrow,  so  you 
will  have  just  one  chance." 

The  task  seemed  difficult.  The  day  was  getting  stranger  and  stranger.  Yellow  Leggings  went  outside  and 
began  to  cry.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  cried  until  a  snowbird  came  to  him.  The  snowbird  suggested  that  he 
ask  the  moles  if  they  could  help. 

Yellow  Leggings  found  a  rocky  hill  where  some  moles  lived.  He  was  still  upset,  so  he  stood  there,  crying. 
One  of  the  moles  came  out  of  the  ground  and  told  him  to  go  away.  Yellow  Leggings  continued  crying  until  the 
mole  came  back  and  asked  him  why  he  was  crying.  Yellow  Leggings  explained  his  predicament  to  the  mole,  who 
took  pity  on  him  and  agreed  to  help.  The  mole  told  Yellow  Leggings  that  they  needed  to  dig  a  hole  under  the  elk 
so  that  Yellow  Leggings  would  be  sure  to  hit  the  heart  of  the  elk  with  the  one  arrow.  That  would  ensure  that  the  elk 
would  be  killed  with  only  one  arrow. 

The  mole  dug  near  the  elk  and  the  two  helpers  who  guarded  him,  a  coyote  and  an  owl.  As  he  dug,  coyote 
and  owl  would  cry  out  to  the  elk,  who  would  jump  up  and  look  around,  but  not  see  anything.  The  closer  they  got, 
the  louder  Yellow  Leggings  could  hear  the  elk's  heart  beating.  When  they  were  right  under  the  elk,  the  mole  felt 
where  the  big  animal's  body  was,  and  showed  the  man  where  the  heart  would  be.  Yellow  Leggings  aimed  and  shot 
his  arrow. 

The  elk  jumped  up,  then  rammed  his  antler  into  the  ground,  breaking  into  the  tunnel.  Yellow  Leggings 
began  to  run  through  the  tunnel,  but  the  elk  was  just  behind  him.  He  felt  the  antler  of  the  elk  pressing  on  his  back, 
and  suddenly  it  was  gone.  The  elk  had  died.  Relieved,  Yellow  Leggings  cut  the  portion  of  the  antler  that  White  Owl 
wanted  and  returned  to  the  tipi. 
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white  Owl  was  pleased,  and  told  Yellow  Leggings  lie  liad  done  w  oil,  but  thore  was  another  task  he  needed 
to  complete.  He  wanted  Yellow  Leggings  to  bring  him  the  head  of  Isshiiooshe,  Red  Hair.  I  his  \\ as  an  e\en  bigger 
task.  Yellow  Leggings  returned  to  the  mole's  mound  and  cried.  When  the  mole  learned  what  Yellow  Leggings  was 
supposed  to  do,  he  said  thai  he  could  not  help,  but  perhaps  Ant  Woman  could. 

Yellow  Leggings  found  the  tipi  of  Ant  Woman  and  asked  for  her  help.  She  agreed  to  help  him,  because,  she 
told  Yellow  Leggings,  Red  Hair  annoyed  her  by  always  bothering  her  to  marry  him.  She  told  him  that  they  could 
change  bodies  so  that  Yellow  Leggings  could  get  close  enough  to  kill  Red  Hair.  She  gave  him  a  louse  to  put  in  place 
of  Red  Hair's  head,  and  four  corn  pemmican  balls.  Ant  woman  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  island  where  Red  Hair 
li\ed  with  his  mother, 

"When  you  get  there,"  she  told  him,  "there  \\  ill  be  a  big-earecH  dog.  The  dog  will  be  waiting  for  you.  Get 
on  the  dog,  and  he  will  take  \  iHi  across  the  water.  When  the  dog  gets  tired,  feed  him  a  little  pemmican.  When 
you  find  Red  Hair,  keep  him  very  busy  with  work  so  that  he  gets  tired.  Make  him  work  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  he  will  be  so  tired  that  he  will  fall  asleep.  When  he  finally  falls  asleep,  vou  will  be  able  to  take  his  head. 
Put  the  louse  where  his  head  was." 

Yellow  Leggings  listeneci  to  Ant  Woman,  and  did  as  he  was  told.  The  dog  took  him  across  the  water  to  the 
island  w  here  Red  Hair  and  iiis  mother  lixed.  He  got  off  the  dog,  fed  him  a  second  pemmican  ball  and  asked  him  to 
wait. 

Yellow  Leggings  came  to  the  tipi  of  Red  Hair  and  his  mother  still  disguised  as  Ant  Woman;  he  went  inside. 
Red  Hair's  mother  was  suspicious  that  Ant  Woman  would  show  up,  as  she  never  wanted  much  to  do  with  Red 
Hair  before.  But,  for  three  days.  Yellow  Leggings  stayed,  having  Red  Hair  chop  wood,  and  bring  water.  Anything 
that  he  could  think  of  to  tire  Red  Hair  out.  On  the  fourth  night.  Red  Hair  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Yellow 
Leggings  took  his  head,  leaving  the  louse  in  its  place. 

Red  Hair's  mother  was  still  suspicious,  so  she  kept  asking  if  her  son  was  ok.  When  she  asked,  the  louse 
would  answer,  "Be  quiet  I'm  trying  to  sleep."  But  each  time  that  Red  Hair's  mother  asked  and  the  louse  answered, 
he  became  weaker.  The  fourth  time  she  asked  her  son  if  he  was  ok,  the  louse  could  hardly  speak.  Red  Hair's 
mother  pulled  back  the  covers  and  discovered  her  son.  She  set  out  after  Ant  Woman,  but  by  that  time.  Yellow 
Leggings  and  Ant  Woman  were  already  changing  back  to  the  right  bodies.  When  Red  Hair's  mother  arrived  at  the 
tipi,  she  was  angry,  but  Yellow  Leggings  and  Ant  Woman  were  ready. 

Ant  Woman's  tipi  was  special;  it  was  hard  and  very  strong.  Red  Hair's  mother  had  a  spear-like  point  on 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  when  she  got  excited,  it  would  stand  up  straight.  She  often  used  this  to  destro\'  things. 

The  mother  was  \'ery  upset,  and  began  beating  the  tipi,  and  trying  to  get  in,  but  the  tipi  was  strong,  and 
Ant  Woman  would  patch  the  holes  made  by  Red  Hair's  mother  bv  licking  her  hand  and  rubbing  it  over  the  hole. 
The  mother  soon  realized  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  break  through  the  tipi,  so  she  pleaded  with  the  two  inside. 

"I  just  want  to  see  my  son's  face,  and  then  I  will  leave  you  two  alone,"  Red  Hair's  mother  told  them.  But 
Ant  Woman  and  Yellow  Leggings  knew  that  she  was  trying  to  trick  them.  They  placed  the  head  in  the  center  of  the 
lodge,  and  Yellow  Leggings  opened  the  door  just  enough  so  that  the  mother  could  stick  her  head  inside  the  tipi.  As 
the  mother  poked  her  head  in  the  tipi,  she  said,  "I  tricked  you.  Now  I'm  going  to  kill  you." 

But,  just  as  she  put  her  head  in  the  tipi.  Yellow  Leggings  closed  the  door  on  her  head,  and  cut  it  off.  Now, 
he  had  the  heads  of  both  Red  Hair  and  his  mother.  He  took  them  to  White  Owl's  tipi  hoping  that  he  would  not  be 
asked  to  do  any  more  tasks. 

When  he  got  close  to  the  tipi.  White  Owl's  wife  came  out  of  tipi  and  stopped  Yellow  Leggings.  "You  have 
done  more  than  he  asked  you  to  this  time.  Instead  of  taking  what  he  offers  you,  when  he  asks,  tell  him  that  you 
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want  him." 

Yellow  Leggings  was  quiet  when  he  went  inside  the  tipi,  but  White  Owl  was  pleased  to  see  the  heads.  He 
laid  out  many  things  to  offer  Yellow  Leggings,  asking  which  ones  he  wanted.  But  Yellow  Leggings  refused  the 
items,  and  as  he  was  instructed,  told  the  old  man  that  he  wanted  him  instead.  White  Owl  looked,  and  sighed,  "My 
wife  must  have  told  you  to  say  that.  Since  you  have  done  more  than  I  asked,  1  cannot  refuse  your  request."  And 
he  gave  Yellow  Leggings  his  powers,  wliich  included  a  fawn  and  an  owl.  He  told  Yellow  Leggings  that  on  his  way 
home,  he  would  encounter  four  women,  and  the  fourth  one  he  met  would  become  his  wife. 

Yellow  Leggings  started  away  from  White  Owl,  and  he  did  encounter  four  women.  The  first  became 
frightened  and  ran  away,  turning  into  an  otter.  The  second  ran  away  turning  into  a  deer;  the  third  turned  into  an 
elk.  The  fourth  woman  he  came  across  did  not  run  away,  and  she  did  not  turn  into  anything;  she  was  human.  And 
she  became  Yellow  Leggings  wife. 

This  woman  had  seven  brothers.  Her  brothers  were  supernatural;  they  had  special  powers.  The  youngest 
was  Cedar  Between  The  Eyes,  and  he  had  a  pet  bear  and  mountain  lion.  When  Yellow  Leggings  and  his  new  wife 
went  to  her  home,  the  youngest  was  there,  the  others  were  away.  When  the  others  came  home,  they  teased  Yellow 
Leggings.  They  pulled  off  their  heads  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  and  threw  them  about.  Yellow  Leggings  got 
out  his  fawn  and  owl,  and  the  owl  grabbed  the  fawn  and  as  it  squeezed  the  fawn  the  brothers  hollered  in  pain. 
They  pleaded  with  their  sister  to  make  Yellow  Leggings  stop,  and  he  called  back  his  owl. 

Cedar  Between  His  Eyes  told  his  brothers,  "I'm  ashamed  of  you.  You  should  respect  your  brothers-in-law." 
And  he  gave  Yellow  Leggings  his  bear  as  a  gift. 

Now  that  bad  things  were  destroyed,  they  decided  to  become  something  that  would  be  forever.  So,  they 
had  a  meeting  among  themselves.  "What  shall  we  become,  so  we  can  last  forever?" 

And  suggestions  were,  "Why  don't  we  become  trees?" 

"But  trees  die." 

"Why  don't  we  become  rocks  high  in  the  mountains?" 

"Rocks,  from  erosion,  will  fall." 

"Why  don't  we  become  water?" 

"Oh,  water  sometimes,  it  will  dry  up,  from  the  heat." 

So,  they  had  a  long  discussion  on  this,  and  finally  the  youngest  says,  "Why  don't  we  become  where  they 
point  the  pipe  stem  to  the  stars?  We  can  be  there  for  forever,  and  that  way,  we  can  watch  the  Apsaalooke  forever." 

So  they  said,  "That's  a  good  idea." 

They  say  that  the  youngest  brother  took  his  pet.  They  say  the  mountain  lion  is  up  there.  That  is  why  there 
is  a  little  star  next  to  the  handle;  it  is  Cedar  Between  The  Eyes'  pet.  So  that's  when  they  became  the  Seven  Stars — 
the  Big  Dipper. 

When  Yellow  Leggings  returned  to  the  Apsaalooke  he  brought  back  four  tipis,  one  from  White  Owl,  one 
from  Ant  Woman,  one  from  Red  Hair,  and  one  that  his  wife's  brothers  had  given  him.  Today,  the  Apsaalooke  still 
recall  the  way  the  tipis  came  to  their  people. 
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TUe  ApsaaLooke  Tlpl 

The  Apsaalooke  style  dpi  is  different  than  other  tribes.  Bv  tradition  and  custom  it  should  always  be  pure 
white.  The  plain  white  of  canvas  makes  it  easily  spotted  among  tipis  that  are  decorated.  The  Apsaalooke  tipi  has 
twenty  one  poles,  each  one  representing  an  important  component  of  the  home.  In  the  story  of  Yellow  Leggings,  he 
brought  back  owl  and  coyote  when  he  killed  the  elk.  Owl  and  coyote  were  watchers  for  the  elk,  and  the  two  poles 
that  represent  them,  the  smoke  flap  poles,  are  symbols  of  those  helpers  that  watch  for  and  warn  of  threat.  The  owl 
sits  on  the  left  side,  and  coyote  on  the  right.  The  lodge  should  face  east,  towards  the  sunrise. 
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The  Apsaalooke  tipi  uses  four  base  poles  that  support  all  of  the  other  poles,  and  these  poles  represent  the 
four  seasons.  Spring,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  sits  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  frame 
counted  as  the  first  base  pole.  The  southwest  base  pole  is 
summer;  the  northwest  base  pole  is  fall,  and  the  northeast 
base  pole  is  winter.  Five  poles  on  the  north  and  south  are 
stacked  between  the  four  base  poles.  From  the  back,  the 
two  poles  to  the  north  represent  well  being  and  health;  the 
two  to  the  south  represent  good  fortune  and  wealth.  The 
three  poles  that  remain  on  either  side  that  are  to  represent 
whatever  is  sacred  to  the  owner  of  the  tipi.  These  two  sets 
of  five  poles  also  represent  the  ten  lunar  months  that  a 
baby  is  carried. 
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There  is  one  pole  in  the  rear  of  the  tipi  that  the  covering  is  tied  to.  This  pole  is  called  the  chief  pole,  and 
represents  the  owner  of  the  lodge.  The  two  poles  that  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  chief  pole  are  referred  to  as 
"helper"  poles;  they  signify  a  helper  from  this  world,  and  one  from  the  spiritual  world. 

Traditionally,  the  tipi  was  made  of  several  hides  of  animals  sewn  together,  but  today  the  coverings 
are  made  from  canvas.  The  Apsaalooke  do  not  paint  or  decorate  their  tipis,  with  rare  exception,  as  White  Owl 
instructed  Yellow  Leggings  that  the  home  is  not  to  be  touched  by  anything  that  is  bad  or  evil.  The  clean  and  plain 
covering  represents  purity. 

At  first,  stones  were  used  on  the  outside  of  the  lodge  to  hold  the  covering  in  place.  Tliis  was  the 
practice  for  some  time,  and  today,  there  are  still  tipi  rings  that  can  be  found  along  the  northern  plains  from  this 
period.  Some  time  after  the  tipi  was  brought  to  the  Apsaalooke,  a  man.  Big  Metal,  was  instructed  to  fashion  stakes 
and  pins  to  secure  the  tipi  to  the  ground  so  that  it  would  not  be  easily  moved.  Since  then,  stakes  and  pins  have 
been  used  to  secure  tipis. 

If  you  consider  all  the  things  that  are  represented  in  the  tipi,  they  are  all  pieces  of  what  people  hope  for  in 
a  home.  The  protection  that  is  represented  by  the  helper  poles,  both  spiritual  and  from  the  natural  world,  provides 
that  the  home  would  be  safe  and  its  inhabitants  looked  after.  The  foundations  of  the  tipi  are  the  seasons,  so  that  the 
home  is  made  to  last  the  whole  year  through,  offering  shelter  from  all  the  elements.  The  representations  of  wishes 
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oi  IilmUIi  and  good  toitiino,  conibinud  w  ith  tlie  polo  to  represent  \\  hat  is  most  important  to  the  ow  ner  ot  tlie  tipi, 
are  things  that  people  e\er\\\here  hope  tor  toda\  \\  ithin  their  own  households.  The  combination  ot  protection, 
health,  happiness,  guidance,  w  ith  the  addition  ot  strength  (\\  hen  the  poles  and  stakes  were  added),  combine  to 
represent  tiie  kind  of  home  that  man\  would  like  to  li\e  in.  For  the  Apsaalooke,  the  tipi  was  a  ph\'sical  home,  wliile 
also  ha\ing  the  s\ mbolism  in  each  of  its  parts  to  remind  the  dwellers  what  a  good  liome  should  contain. 
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The  kinship  s\stem  of  the  Apsaalooke  might  seem  slightlv  confusing  at  first,  but  to  people  who  li\'e  it,  it  is 
ver\'  simple.  When  vou  think  about  the  traditional  lifestyle  of  the  Apsaalooke  and  other  tribes  that  moved  to  find 
resoLU'ces,  life  was  not  always  easy,  and  sur\i\al  was  not  always  guaranteed.  Traveling  with  other  tribal  members 
in  small  groups  would  ha\'e  allowed  people  to  get  to  know  each  other  very  well,  and  families  literalh'  would  have 
been  constant  neighbcTrs. 

Historically,  the  Apsaalooke  only  related  to  other  familial  members  as  a  mother,  father,  grandmother, 
grandfather,  brother  and  sister.  In  this  way,  people  only  had  immediate  family  and  they  were  surrounded  by  them. 
The  Apsaalooke  people  identify  clans  and  family  through  a  matrilineal  system,  meaning  that  relationships  are 
traced  through  the  mother's  side  of  the  family. 

A  child  born  into  a  family  would  call  all  of  his  mother's  sisters,  mother.  His  mother's  brothers  would  be  his 
brothers.  His  father's  sisters  would  be  his  mothers  as  well,  but  the  father's  brothers  would  be  considered  fathers 
rather  than  brothers.  In  doing  this,  a  child  was  born  into  a  large  family,  with  many  parents,  all  to  care  for  and  raise 
the  child.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  the  child,  there  were  plenty  of  mothers  and  fathers  to  take  care  of  him  and 
to  turn  to  for  guidance  and  support.  Sometimes,  parents  who  had  many  children  might  give  a  child  of  theirs  to  a 
brother  or  sister  who  didn't  ha\e  children  of  their  own. 
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h|  This  way  of  relating  to  each  cither  not  only 

ensured  that  families  had  strong  relationships,  but  that 
people  respected  each  other  regardless  of  age.  If  a  woman 
had  a  child  and  she  had  younger  sisters  who  were  not 
much  older  than  her  own  child,  the  girls  would  still  be 
considered  this  child's  mothers.  Her  child  would  still 
grow  up  treating  them  as  his  mothers,  with  the  same 
respect  that  he  treated  his  birth  mother.  Another  situation 
might  go  something  like  this:  A  couple  had  a  little  boy; 
they  named  him  Sam.  Sam's  mother  has  a  sister  who  had 
a  little  boy  a  few  years  later.  Since  both  women  are  Sam's 
mothers,  the  little  boy  is  his  brother.  Can  you  think  of  a 
way  that  someone  could  have  a  grandparent  that  was 
younger  than  them? 
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Cousms     CouSLiAS    Bro  Me  Si.s     Couslws     CousLkvs 


Abo\'e  is  a  chart  comparing  a  matrilineal  kinship  system  as  practiced  by  Apsaalooke  people  with  a 
bilateral  kinship  system  as  common!}'  practiced  by  Anglo  people  in  the  United  States. 
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The  historic  Apsaalooke  people  organized  themselves  first  by  families  or  lineages,  then  bands,  followed  by 
tribe.  There  was  a  leader  over  each  of  these  political  divisions.  A  man  became  a  chief  by  achieving  four  designated 
war  exploits,  termed  ashkape  in  Apsaalooke  and  coups  in  English.  The  four  deeds  were,  touching  a  live  enemy 
in  battle,  capturing  a  picketed  horse  from  an  enemy  camp,  taking  an  enemy's  weapon,  and  leading  a  war  party 
successfully.  A  man  achieving  these  deeds  was  known  as  a  Bacheeitche,  Good  Man  or  chief.  There  were  other  war 
deeds  as  well,  known  as  baleealaxchia,  war  deeds  of  the  day.  The  war  expedition  leader  designated  these  deeds 
and  they  varied  depending  on  the  decision  of  the  war  leader.  He  often  devised  these  types  of  deeds  for  tactical 
reasons,  such  as  designating  the  touching  of  a  lodge  in  one  area  of  an  enemy  camp  as  the  war  deed  of  the  day. 
Therefore  the  warriors  would  want  to  accomplish  this  deed,  and  the  war  leader  would  be  focusing  their  efforts  in 
the  attack.  Deeds  of  this  form  would  not  be  counted  towards  becoming  a  chief. 

Due  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  war  deeds  to  attain  status,  most  Apsaalooke  boys  longed  to  be  warriors. 
This  process  began  when  a  boy  was  still  young.  A  boy  trained  to  be  a  warrior  by  engaging  in  many  types  of  games 
including  swimming,  arrow  throwing,  shinny,  hoop  and  pole  throw,  and  foot  and  horse  races.  These  games  were 
often  supervised  by  the  boy's  older  brothers,  or  uncles,  and  were  intended  to  develop  the  boy's  physical  abilities 
and  train  him  to  understand  the  rigors  of  being  a  warrior. 

The  boys  would  start  to  accompany  war  expeditions  when  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Boys  who 
accompanied  war  expeditions  were  referred  to  as  Ichkaate,  Little  Toe.  They  acted  as  assistants.  Their  duties 
included  carrying  the  weapons  and  medicine  bundles,  taking  care  of  the  horses,  cooking  and  constructing 
temporary  shelters.  The  Apsaalooke  constructed  two  types  of  temporary  shelters.  The  first  was  called 
Ashdaxpusheeo.  This  form  was  made  by  taking  an  even  number  of  little  poles  and  setting  them  evenly  in  two 
rows.  Then  the  tops  were  bent  over  and  tied  together,  which  made  a  shape  much  like  a  Quonset  hut.  Then  hides 
would  be  placed  over  the  frame.  It  could  also  be  made  by  taking  the  natural  foliage,  such  as  sagebrush  or  willows, 
and  tying  the  tops  together  and  putting  hides  over  them  to  make  a  temporary  shelter.  The  second  type  of  shelter 
was  called  ashdahche.  This  one  was  made  by  placing  long  poles  against  a  standing  tree  as  a  support.  In  this 
manner  a  tipi  like  structure  could  be  made.  This  type  of  lodge  could  be  made  by  placing  poles  at  the  entrance  of  a 
cliff  overhang  or  cave  to  create  a  wind  break. 

As  the  teens  matured  and  developed  the  strength  to  master  an  adult  bow,  then  they  were  allowed  to 
become  duxxia,  warriors.  Then  men  who  showed  their  ability  as  warriors  would  often  be  chosen  to  serve  as  scouts. 
Scouts  were  called  Chiichee,  and  the  leader  of  the  scouts  was  called  Cheetiisaahke,  Old  Man  Wolf.  To  be  a  scout 
was  a  highly  coveted  position,  since  these  individuals  would  be  the  first  to  see  the  enemy  and  possibly  engage 
them. 

A  man  of  proven  war  abilities  often  chose  to  lead  a  war  expedition.  If  other  warriors  trusted  this  man  and 
if  his  initial  expedidon  was  successful,  then  he  would  be  declared  a  war  leader.  A  successful  war  expedition  was 
one  in  which  no  one  was  wounded  or  killed. 

Successful  war  leaders  were  often  chosen  by  elder  leaders.  The  older  men  would  provide  their  charges 
with  spiritual  as  well  as  practical  advice.  Usually,  war  or  straight  pipes  were  included  in  the  spiritual  gifts.  These 
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pipes  wore  believed  to  aintain  spiritual  pov\ei"  which  vsould  con\ey  intormatit)n  ti)  its  possessor  about  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy.  For  this  reason  these  war  leaders  were  called  pipe  carriers  or  lipchiiake.  Owner  Of  The 
Pipe. 

The  next  le\ol  oi  politiccil  status  was  to  Ix'  a  chief.  A  chief  was  one  that  liad  attained  the  tour  recognized 
war  deeds,  ashkape:  capture  an  enem\'s  horse,  capture  an  enemy's  weapon,  strike  a  live  enemy,  and  lead  a 
successful  war  expedition.  These  four  deeds  made  the  warrior  a  chief.  If  a  chief  displayed  other  outstanding 
qualities,  including  generositv,  kinclness,  fortitude,  farsightedness,  wisdom,  and  dependability,  then  the  people 
would  naturalh-  desire  to  follow  this  man.  The  people  would  make  public  declarations  about  their  choices.  They 
would  say  things  like,  "On  this  da\  1  \\  ill  walk  with  Sits  In  The  Middle  Of  The  Land."  The  people  through  this 
process  chose  their  own  leaders.  If  the  person  was  a  good  leader  then  the  camp  would  be  fortunate.  The  members 
of  that  camp  wcmld  li\  e  well,  \\  hich  meant  without  threat  from  enemies  and  being  able  to  locate  enough  game  for 
food  and  grass  to  feed  their  horses. 

A  band  chief  is  called  Ashbacheei'tche,  Chief  Of  The  Camp.  The  best  of  the  Ashbacheei'tche  would  become 
the  Ashakee,  Owner  Of  The  Lodges.  The  Owner  Of  The  Lodges  was  the  principal  chief;  he  was  the  chief  over  all  of 
the  chiefs. 

The  Apsaalooke  governed  themselves  through  a  representative  government  or  council  of  chiefs.  Only  men 
who  had  achieved  the  status  of  chief  could  voice  their  opinions  or  those  of  their  band  in  the  council.  So  the  council 
was  comprised  of  those  individuals  who  were  at  the  level  of  chief  and  upward:  chiefs,  band  chiefs  and  the  leader 
of  all  the  Apsaalooke,  The  Owner  Of  The  Camp.  The  Owner  Of  The  Camp  would  conduct  the  councils  whenever 
the  Apsaalooke  needed  to  make  a  major  decision.  At  times  the  Pipe  Carriers  would  be  asked  their  opinion,  but  they 
did  not  have  a  voting  position. 

H  When  the  councils  met,  whether  at  the  band  level  or  as  a  whole  nation,  tally  sticks  were  used  as  ballots. 

Each  chief  would  speak  in  turn  about  the  issue,  whether  for  or  against  this  particular  issue.  They  would  smoke 
the  pipe  and  talk,  what  is  called  oopiilaau,  smoke  and  talk  in  Apsaalooke.  The  highest-ranking  chief  convened  the 
council  and  then  the  man  sitting  to  his  right  would  light  the  pipe.  This  man  would  then  take  the  pipe  to  the  front  of 
the  group,  which  meant  the  man  sitting  to  the  east  and  south,  since  they  sat  in  a  circle.  That  man  would  receive  the 
pipe  and  he  would  smoke  the  pipe  and  more  often  than  not  conduct  the  pipe  offering  ritual.  Once  completing  the 
pipe  offering  ritual,  this  individual  would  speak.  As  the  man  spoke  no  one  was  allowed  to  interrupt.  The  pipe  was 
a  guarantee  that  this  person  would  speak  with  no  interference  because  of  the  fact  that  Apsaalooke  held  the  pipe  in 
reverence.  After  this  person  would  get  done  talking  he  would  pass  the  pipe  to  the  person  on  his  left.  That  person 
would  take  the  pipe,  relight  it  if  necessary  and  smoke,  and  go  through  the  pipe  offering  ritual,  and  then  speak. 
While  they  spoke,  the  man  who  was  leading  the  discussion  would  place  the  ballots  as  represented  by  the  tally 
sticks  either  for  the  issue  or  against  it. 

This  form  of  decision  making  led  to  a  misunderstanding  recorded  in  the  1868  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty.  The 
leader  of  the  Apsaalooke  at  that  council  was  Sits  In  The  Middle  Of  The  Land,  and  he  was  t^uoted  as  stating,  "We 
will  do  whatever  the  chiefs  decide."  Chief  in  the  Apsaalooke  language  are  called  Bacheeftche,  Good  Men,  and  the 
translator,  who  was  not  Apsaalooke,  misinterpreted  that  term  to  mean  simply  men.  That  is  why  the  treaty  states 
that  any  sale  of  land  must  be  approved  by  the  majority  of  adult  males,  but  in  fact.  Sits  In  The  Middle  Of  The  Land 
was  speaking  about  how  decisions  were  made  through  a  council  of  chiefs. 
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ApsaaLooke  Ouef  s 


Shi'ipdeetash  /  No  Intestines  or  No  Vitals  (mid  -1400s) 

His  vision  of  the  sacred  Tobacco  seed  led  to  our  migration  from  Spirit  (Devils)  Lake  to  Crow  Country. 

Chiitdeehisshish/Red  Scout  (mid-1400s) 

Brother  of  No  Intestines.  Based  on  his  vision  of  corn  seed,  his  band  settled  on  the  Missouri  River  to  become  the 

Hidatsa. 

Ishtuwatash/One  Eye  or  lispeelatchish/ Raven  Face  (late  1400s) 

Axuachisshish/ Paints  His  Shirt  Red  (early  1500s) 

Biiahisshish/Red  Fish  (mid  1500s) 

During  the  time  of  this  leader,  the  Apsaalooke  came  to  have  a  ready  supply  of  obsidian.  Undoubtedly,  this  meant 

they  came  to  control  the  obsidian  mines  in  present-day  Yellowstone  Park. 

Buattaaxalusshish/ Running  Coyote  (late  1500s) 

Through  instructions  received  in  a  vision,  this  leader  developed  the  buffalo  jump  for  procuring  meat. 

Daasawatash/One  Heart  (early  1600s) 

The  population  of  Apsaalooke  people  had  grown  and  they  were  prosperous.  This  leader  was  killed  by  One  Eye  for 

murdering  his  brother. 

Isahpi'ishchoosish/ White  Moccasin  Top  (mid  1600s) 

Daxpitchee  Daasitchileetash/Bear  Whose  Heart  Is  Never  Good  (mid-1600s) 

Following  a  dispute  over  the  distribution  of  a  buffalo  paunch,  this  leader  separates  his  group  from  the  Hidatsa  and 

joins  the  Ashalaho/Many  Lodges  in  Crow  Country.  His  followers  became  the  historic  River  Crow  band. 

Chiilapkalishtachiash/ Young  White  Buffalo  (late  1600s) 

During  the  time  of  this  leader  the  Apsaalooke  obtained  their  first  steel  knives  from  the  Hidatsa.  This  leader  was 

also  the  first  to  bring  horses  to  the  Apsaalooke. 

lisaakiiwaanniash/ Plays  With  His  Face  (early  1700s) 

Fearless  leader  who  once  escaped  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  jumping  off  a  cliff  and  using  his 

buffalo  robe  like  a  parachute. 

Itchuuwaaooshbishish/Red  Plume  (Feather)  At  The  Temple  (born  ca.  1750,  died  in  1836) 
A  Mountain  Crow  leader  during  fur  trade  days  and  signer  of  the  1825  Friendship  Treaty.  Traders  and  trappers 
called  him  Long  Hair  because  of  his  extraordinarily  long  hair,  approximately  twenty-five  feet  long.  At  his  death,  his 
hair  was  cut  off  and  maintained  by  Tribal  leaders.  The  long  lock  of  hair  is  now  curated  by  the  Chief  Plenty  Coups 
State  Park  at  Pryor,  Montana. 
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Eelapuash/Soro  Belly  or  Rotten  I3ell\  (1793-1834) 
A  River  Crow  leader,  a  contemporary  of  Red  Plume 
(Feather)  At  The  Temple.  I  ie  rehased  to  sign  the  1825 
I'riendslTip  Treaty. 

Awe  Kuaiawaachish/Sits  In  The  Middle  Ot  The  Land,  also 
known  as  Kaamneewiash/ Blood  Woman  and  Blackfoot/ 
Iche  Shipite  (1795-1877) 

The  principal  Apsaalooke  leader  in  the  mid-lSOOs.  He  used 
the  metaphor  of  the  four  base  tipi  poles  to  describe  the 
borders  of  Crow  Country. 

Da\pitcheehisshish/Red  Bear  (around  1807  to  1860s) 

A  noted  Mountain  Crow  chief  and  warrior  during  the  1840s 

and  1850s. 

Chfischipaaliash /Twines  His  (Horse's)  Tail  or  Rotten  Tail 
(about  1800  to  1867) 

Leader  of  the  Ri\er  Crow  band  during  the  1840s  and  head 
chief  of  the  Crow  Tribe  during  the  1850s  and  1860s;  an 

outstandmg  medicine  man  and  vsar  party  commander  (pipe      ^^^^.^^  CoLUcfclo^s  c^d  U^vLv<.rsLtH  ArcWuves. 
carrier). 
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Itchuua  Chi'ash/White  Temple,  known  also  as  Iron  Bull/Uuwatchiilapish  (ca.  1820-1886) 
An  important  warrior  and  second  ranking  chief  to  Sits  In  The  Middle  Of  The  Land. 

Deaxitchish/ Pretty  Eagle  (1846-1905) 

A  reservation-era  leader  who  was  recognized  by  1890  along  with  Plenty  Coups  as  head  chief  of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Alaxchiiaahush/Manv  War  Achievements  or  Plentv  Coups,  known  also  as  Chi'ilaphuchissaaleesh/ Buffalo  Bull 

Facing  The  Wind  (1848-1932) 

Mountain  Crow  leader,  visionary,  diplomat,  and  last  principal  chief  of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Issaatxaluash/Two  Leggins,  known  also  as  Apitisee/Big  (Whooping)  Crane 

(bom  mid-1840s,  died  in  1923) 

A  prominent  River  Crow  chief,  war  leader,  and  reservation-era  chief. 

Peelatchiwaaxpaash/ Medicine  Crow  (Raven) 

A  prominent  Kicked  In  The  Belly  chief,  war  leader,  and  reservation-era  chief. 

Biitawuash/Bell  Rock  (1842-1932) 

The  greatest  war  part)'  leader  (pipe  carrier)  of  his  dav  and  reservation  leader. 
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Biawacheeitchish/ Woman  Chief  (ca.  1790-1830) 

Captured  as  a  girl  from  the  Atsina  people  and  raised  by  a  Crow  couple.  Became  a  renowned  war  and  camp  leader. 
She  dressed  as  a  man  when  she  went  to  war  and  had  a  number  of  wives.  She  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  her  natal 
tribe  in  the  1830s. 

Akkeekaahuush/ Comes  Toward  The  Near  Bank  (ca.  1810-1880) 

She  and  her  husband.  Knife,  were  irvfamous  war  leaders.  She  was  once  captured  by  the  Piegans  in  battle  and  later 

escaped. 

Biliiche  Heeleelash/ Among  The  Willows  (1837-1912) 

A  prominent  war  leader  known  for  dressing  in  the  finest  female  attire  when  riding  into  battle.  She  was  one  of  the 
leaders  (pipe  carriers)  against  the  Lakota  in  the  legendary  Battle  of  Rainy  Buttes  (called  the  Battle  Where  Sitting 
Bull's  Father  Was  Killed,  by  the  Lakota).  She  lived  into  the  early  reservation  period. 
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Speeckes 


The  following  historic  speeches  by  Apsaalooke  chiefs  and  warriors  are  the  ones  most  often  discussed  in 
the  Crow  community  today.  Nonetheless,  they  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  voluminous  oratory  of  the 
Apsaalooke  Nation. 

The  first  speech  was  given  by  Eelapuash/ Chief  Sore  Belly  around  1830.  (As  cited  in  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  U.S.A.,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far  West  by  Washington  Irving,  1783-1859). 

The  Crow  Country  is  a  good  country.  The  Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place; 
while  you  are  in  it  you  fare  well;  whenever  you  go  out  of  it,  whichever  way  you  travel,  you 
will  fare  worse.  If  you  go  to  the  south,  there  you  have  to  wander  over  great  barren  plains; 
the  water  is  warm  and  bad,  and  you  meet  the  fever  and  ague.  To  the  north  it  is  cold;  the 
winters  are  long  and  bitter,  and  no  grass;  you  cannot  keep  horses  there,  but  must  travel  with 
dogs.  What  is  a  country  without  horses!  On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  paddle 
about  in  canoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  worn  out;  they  are  always  taking  fishbones  out 
of  their  mouths.  Fish  is  poor  food.  To  the  east,  they  dwell  in  villages;  they  live  well;  but  they 
drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  Missouri — that  is  bad — a  Crow's  dog  would  not  drink  such 
water.  About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  country;  good  water;  good  grass;  plenty  of 
buffalo.  In  summer,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Crow  country;  but  in  the  winter  it  is  cold;  the 
grass  is  gone;  and  there  is  no  salt  weed  for  the  horses.  The  Crow  Country  is  exactly  in  the 
right  place.  It  has  snowy  mountains  and  sunny  plains;  all  kinds  of  climates  and  good  things 
for  every  season.  When  the  summer  heats  scorch  the  prairies,  you  can  draw  up  under  the 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  sweet  and  cool,  the  grass  fresh,  and  the  bright  streams  come 
tumbling  out  of  the  snow  banks.  There  you  can  hunt  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope, 
when  their  skins  are  fit  for  dressing;  there  you  will  find  plenty  of  white  bears  and  mountain 
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sheep.  In  tlio  cUitiimn,  \\  Iumi  \  our  luirses  are  tat  and  strong  from  tlio  mountain  pastures,  vou 
can  go  dow  n  into  the  plains  and  liiinf  the  hiittalo,  or  trap  beaver  on  the  streams.  And  when 
winter  comes  on,  you  i.\^n  take  shelter  in  the  w  ood\'  bottoms  along  the  rivers;  there  you  will 
find  biittalo  meat  tor  \  lun-seh'es,  and  cottonwood  bark  for  your  horses;  or  you  may  winter 
in  the  Wind  River  valley,  where  there  is  salt  weed  in  abundance.  The  Crow  Country  is 
exactly  in  the  right  place.  E\'er\'thing  good  is  to  be  found  there.  There  is  no  countrv  like  the 
Crow  Countr\-. 

The  next  speech  b\'  Sits  In  The  Middle  Of  The  Land  is  the  often-quoted  metaphorical  piece  about  the  area 
of  Crow  Countrv.  He  originally  gave  this  speech  at  the  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty  negotiations  of  1868  and  later  repeated 
it  at  a  council  iield  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana  in  August  of  1873,  when  it  was  recorded  and  published  /;;  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  CoDiniissioncrs  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Sccivtan/  of  the  Interior  for  The  Year  1S73.  (p.  128) 

When  we  set  up  our  lodge  poles,  one  reaches  to  the  Yellowstone,  the  other  is  on  the 
White  River  (Milk  River),  another  one  goes  to  Wind  River,  the  other  lodges  on  the  Bridger 
Mountains.  This  is  our  land. 

Another  \'ersion  of  this  speech,  possibly  the  one  originally  gi\'en  at  Ft.  Laramie,  was  cited  in  Peter  Nabokov's 
Tzvo  Lc;^gi}is:  The  Making  of  a  Croio  Indian  Warrior: 

I  have  but  one  tipi.  It  has  but  fc^iur  poles.  It  is  held  to  the  ground  bv  big  rocks.  My  east  lodge 
pole  touches  the  ground  at  the  Black  Hills,  my  south,  the  ground  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Wind  River,  my  west,  the  snow-capped  Absaroke  and  Beartooth  Range,  the  north  lodge 
pole  resting  on  the  Bearpaw  Mountains. 

The  next  speech  was  provided  bv  the  famous  Apsaalooke  military  scout  Curley  at  a  Congressional  meeting  in 
Washington  DC  in  1912  to  discuss  the  opening  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  to  settlement  b\'  non-Indians  (found 
in  The  Gospel  oftlie  Redman  b\'  Ernest  Thompson  and  Julia  M  Seton): 

The  soil  you  see  is  not  ordinary  soil — it  is  the  dust  of  the  blood,  the  flesh  and  the  bones 
of  our  ancestors.  We  fought  and  bled  and  died  to  keep  other  Indians  from  taking  it,  and 
we  fought  and  bled  and  died  helping  the  Whites.  You  will  have  to  dig  down  through  the 
surface  before  you  can  find  nature's  earth,  as  the  upper  portion  is  Crow.  The  Land  as  it  is,  is 
my  blood  and  my  dead;  it  is  consecrated,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  up  any  portion  of  it. 

The  next  speeches  were  made  b\-  the  last  principal  leader  of  the  Apsaalooke,  Chief  Plenty  Coups,  whose 
home  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  is  now  a  Montana  State  Park.  Plenty  Coups,  as  the  most  influential  and  the 
last  living  of  the  transitional  era  chiefs  often  counseled  and  harangued  his  people  (found  in  Crow  Social  Studies: 
Baleeisbaalicliizoee  by  Tim  Bernardis): 

You,  who  once  were  brave,  have  turned  into  pigs.  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Self-pity  has  stolen 
your  courage,  robbed  you  of  vour  spirit  and  self-respect.  Stop  mourning  the  old  days,  they 
are  gone  with  the  buffalo.  Go  to  your  sweatlodges  and  cleanse  your  bodies. . .  then  clean  out 
your  dirt\'  lodges  and  go  to  work! 
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Although  Plenty  Coups  wished  the  Apsaalooke  to  become  farmers  and  to  work  in  the  white  man's  sense,  he  also 
wished  them  to  continue  to  follow  Native  practices.  He  told  the  young  people: 

I  would  have  you  cling  to  the  memories  of  your  fathers.  1  would  have  you  still  go  up  onto 
the  mountain  and  see  visions  so  that  your  hearts  may  be  clean  and  strong. 

Plenty  Coups'  most  oft  quoted  sound-bite  deals  with  education.  Like  many  of  the  transitional  era  leaders. 
Plenty  Coups  encouraged  Apsaalooke  children  to  attend  school  since  he  believed  this  would  benefit  his  people: 

Education  is  your  most  powerful  weapon.  With  education  you  are  the  white  man's  equal; 
without  education  you  are  his  victim. 

However,  when  making  the  statement  in  the  Apsaalooke  language,  he  is  remembered  for  stating  (available 
online,  Little  Big  Horn  College  Library  http:/  /lib.lbhc.cc.mt.us/): 

Baaishtashiile  ammaaehche  iiwaa  awassahcheewailuuk  Ammaaehche  ewahkuulak 
baaawassahcheewiolak  baleetaak 

With  what  the  white  man  knows  he  can  oppress  us.  If  we  learn  what  he  knows,  then  he  can 
never  oppress  us  again. 

Was  something  lost  in  the  translation?  Does  the  Apsaalooke  language  statement  mean  the  same  thing  as 
tlie  "oft  quoted"  statement?  From  these  examples,  is  there  a  difference  between  English  and  Apsaalooke  oratory? 


Apsaalooke  Treafcies  aiAci.  AgreervieKfis 


Treat«^  or  Agreervient 

LaKcA  HoLdlings 
after  Treats  or 
Agreerviekvt 

18-25  Fri.et\dLsUi.p  Treat>j 

IS"?!  Ft.  Lo.ra»vri,e  Trecxty 

3S',5oo,ooo  acres 

IS-feS-  Ft.  Laramrtle  Treatij 

S-,000,000  acres 

IS-fc^  Ft.  Ha.i*>Ley  Treaty 

1^74-  Mi-Lk  River  Agreervrei^t 

l^S-2  Agreewei^t  (RR  ^  YNP) 

6,300,000  acres 

IS-^l  CarboK  Reserve  Agree»vieKt 

3,700,000  acres 

1904.  Xedledl,  Strip"    Agreerwent 

2,200,000  acres 

1, 


MoK[:a.Ka 


LegeKcl 


r^ 

1<»04. 

-fresewt 

1  ^ 

IS'^l- 

1904. 

■  ^ 

lS-S-2- 

-IS^'Jl 

m= 

is-fcs- 

-lS-S-2 

i 

is-si- 

IS-fcS- 

OrL3cv\o.L 

(Table  courtesy  of  Tirviotky  P.  McCLeary) 


Map  2:  ApsaaaLooUe  LaiMis  reduced  by  treaties 
ai^dL  agreervieKts. 
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ApsaaLooke  SptriiruaL  Beliefs 


An_\timo  a  person  looks  at  <^  person  ditterent  than  theinselxes,  another  tamil\-  or  ancither  group  ot  people, 
tlie  things  that  are  unfamiliar  ma\-  be  ditticiilt  to  understand.  When  learning  about  the  Apsaalooke,  there  are  many 
things  that  tribal  members  ha\e  grow  n  up  with  that  seem  normal  to  him  or  her.  Like  man\'  other  people  living  in 
the  United  States,  the  Apsaalooke  ha\e  cullLiral  and  social  practices  that  are  part  of  their  everyday,  contemporary 
li\es  -  beliefs  and  practices  that  ha\e  their  origins  in  the  de\'eIopment  of  the  Apsaalooke  as  a  Native  people.  These 
concepts  and  w  a\s  are  held  dear  by  Apsaalooke  people. 

Historicaih'  and  today,  much  of  what  Apsaalooke  people  do  and  think  is  based  on  spiritual  beliefs. 
Whether  people  were  guided  through  visions  or  sent  gifts  to  help  in  the  lives  of  their  people,  the  Apsaalooke 
believe  strongh'  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  order  of  the  world  and  what  happens  within  it. 

One  of  the  biggest  misunderstandings  about  Apsaalooke  spirituality  has  been  that  the  people  practice 
polytheism,  or  believe  in  multiple  gods.  This  is  not  that  case.  The  Apsaalooke  believe  in  First  Maker,  the  creator  of 
the  world  and  practice  monotheism.  While  First  Maker  is  the  supreme  creator,  the  Apsaalooke  believe  that  certain 
things  were  given  powers  and  could  aid  humans  as  was  needed.  When  we  hear  stories  that  tell  of  animals  talking, 
or  humans  being  helped  by  particular  things,  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the  worship  of  multiple  gods.  For  the 
Apsaalooke,  there  is  one  creator,  and  manv  things  have  been  blessed  with  different  powers  by  Him.  In  addition, 
the  Apsaalooke  belie\'e  that  an\'  form  of  worship  or  prayer  is  good,  and  that  to  be  fulfilled  as  a  human  being 
one  needs  spirituality.  For  this  reason,  Apsaalooke  people  respect  the  right  of  individuals  to  worship  as  they  feel 
appropriate.  They  do  not  ridicule  or  reject  anyone's  spiritual  beliefs  or  practices;  instead,  they  support  religious 
and  spiritual  diversity. 
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of  the  Crow  reservation  was  ceded  during  this  time  and  the  government  agency  was  moved  for  the  third  and 
final  time  to  its  present  location,  some  sixty  miles  east  of  present-day  Billings,  Montana.  The  Apsaalooke  people 
assumed  permanent  residence  on  a  reservation,  a  time  called  Annuxkakua/ Living  Within  The  Line. 

This  last  move  of  Crow  Agency  brought  in  a  whole  new  set  of  federal  policies.  Not  only  did  Crows  have 
to  stay  within  the  boundaries  of  their  reservation,  but  they  also  had  to  learn  Anglo  trades  and  behaviors.  Crow 
practices  from  religious  rites  to  marriage  patterns  were  outlawed  by  the  government.  Historians  call  this  the 
"assimilation"  phase  of  tribal  history. 

This  new  policy  of  the  United  States  government  was  intended  to  isolate  Crow  people  on  their  reservation 
until  they  could  become  "civilized"  enough  to  enter  and  function  within  Euro-American  society.  Federal  policy 
saw  acculturation,  forcing  the  Indians  to  adopt  white  ways,  as  the  principal  objective  of  reservation  life.  This  policy 
would  be  carried  out  in  two  ways,  educating  the  children  in  schools  and  forcing  the  adults  to  adopt  a  sedentary 
agricultural  lifestyle  similar  to  that  of  other  rural  Americans. 

Theories  of  the  day  concerning  human  behavior  centered  on  what  is  known  as  environmental  determinism 
-  that  is  the  idea  that  a  person's  surroundings,  their  customs,  stories,  food,  and  clothing,  largely  determined  how 
they  would  behave  and  act.  Senator  Dawes,  the  major  proponent  of  this  theory,  as  it  related  to  American  Indians, 
stated,  "Till  this  people  will  consent  to  give  up  their  lands,  and  divide  them  among  their  citizens  so  that  each  can 
own  the  land  he  cultivates,  they  will  not  make  much  progress."  (Dawes)  Following  this  philosophy,  the  success  of 
the  acculturative  process  hinged  on  changing  the  Indians'  environment. 

One  well  developed  tool  for  environmental  determinism  was  the  boarding  school.  These  institutions  were 
such  like  churches  or  benevolent  societies.  Common  to  all  forms  of  boarding  schools  was  the  physical  separation 
of  Indian  children  from  their  families,  either  by  a  simple  fence  or  half  a  continent.  Whether  the  school  was  located 
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nearbv  on  the  reservation  or  miles  away  at  a  district  or  regional  school,  a  barrier  was  effected  between  parents 
and  children  and  between  the  Indian  past  and  American  future.  Placed  in  the  new  boarding  school  setting,  which 
was  aggressively  Euro-centric  with  its  emphasis  on  order  (gridiron  seating  patterns,  a  daily  schedule  ruled  by 
the  clock),  individualism  (separate  desks,  chairs,  and  beds),  geometry  (square  buildings  with  square  rooms),  and 
permanence  (substantial  masonry  buildings),  Indian  children  were  supposed  to  abandon  their  Native  culture  and 
accept  new  thought  patterns  and  behaviors  in  hopes  of  a  smooth  passage  into  American  society.  Separation  from 
family  helped  prevent  backsliding  into  the  old  Indian  way  of  life. 

Some  Crow  children  were  sent  to  boarding  schools  in  the  east  or  west  coast,  but  during  the  early  years  of 
reservation  settlement  generally  the  Crows  were,  as  historian  Fredrick  Hoxie  has  noted,  "unwilling  to  part  with 
their  children."  More  successful  were  the  schools  associated  with  the  two  Roman  Catholic  missions  established  on 
the  reservation.  The  first  was  St.  Xavier,  founded  in  1887  in  the  Big  Horn  District.  The  second,  started  in  1891,  was 
St.  Charles  Mission  located  in  the  western  district  at  Pryor.  Around  each  of  these  missions,  Indian  camps  consisting 
of  tipis,  tents,  and  small  log  cabins  sprang  up,  filled  with  families  of  new  converts  to  Christianity  and  those 
interested  in  taking  adxantage  of  the  church-sponsored  schools.  Education  in  these  settings.  Crows  knew,  could  be 
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gained  without  removing  children  from  the  parents— and  their  traditional  culture.  Even  though  the  children  stayed 
in  dormitories  while  not  in  class,  the  nearness  of  the  family  allowed  for  some  interactions  during  the  week. 

Another  Indian  institution  that  the  U.S.  Government  sought  to  dismantle  was  the  Indian  camp  itself.  Crow 
political  and  social  life  was  based  on  extended  family  and  clan  relations  forming  numerous  sub-bands  within 
three  larger  bands  that  ultimately  formed  the  tribe  under  a  principal  leader,  or  chief.  The  sub-bands  gathered  in 
camps  arranged  in  a  rather  loose,  linear  fashion,  usually  along  a  river.  In  the  middle  was  the  lodge  of  the  headman 
or  band  chief.  Next,  on  both  sides,  came  the  lodges  of  prominent  warriors  and  medicine  men.  Finally,  toward  the 
outside  on  each  end  were  found  families  of  lesser  standing  and  their  lodges.  It  was  a  type  of  social  organization 
that  fostered  band  solidarity  by  reinforcing  Crow  nationalistic  identity  and  culture.  However,  the  communal  nah.ire 
of  the  camp  contradicted  the  essential  individualistic  nature  of  white  communities  and  by  federal  policy  had  to  be 
changed. 

The  importance  government  strategists  placed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Crow  camp  is  evident  in  the 
Dawes  or  Allotment  Act  of  1880.  The  Dawes  Act  directed  government  agents  to  divide  collectively  held  tribal 
lands  into  surveyed  parcels  of  privately-owned  and  operated  farming  plots  known  as  "allotments."  Indeed,  the 
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grid-pattern  of  entorcod  kind  di\ision  resembled,  in  miniature,  the  blueprint  tor  Manit'est  Destiny  that  was  official 
governmental  policy  since  Thomas  Jefferson's  presidency.  The  Dawes  Act  marked  a  new,  advanced  phase  of 
go\  ernmental  control  of  Nati\'e  Americans,  from  militar\  conquest  and  settlement  on  managed  reservations  to 
a  much  more  intensi\el\'  controlled  en\ironment  \\  ith  Indians-turned-farmers,  assigned  surveyed  squares  and 
rectangles.  It  placed  Indian  tamilies  on  the  land  in  much  the  same  way  as  ha\ing  Indian  children  assigned  to  desks 
with  seats  in  their  rectilinear  classrooms. 

Once  settled  on  the  indixiciual  properties,  Crow  families  were  visited  and  their  progress  toward  civilized 
beha\ior  monitored  by  government  agents  and  their  aides.  Once  officially  partitioned,  parts  of  the  reservation 
could  also  be  legally  leased  or  sold  to  whites,  whose  intended  permanence  was  increasingly  marked  b\'  the 
construction  of  substantial  houses.  Allotment,  the  dispersal  of  the  Indians  o\er  the  lancH  like  white  people,  haci 
another  objectixe:  it  v\as  pi\otal  to  the  Federal  Government's  overarching  goal  of  uncHermining  both  traditional 
tribal  authorit\-  and  the  collectixe  orientation  of  Indian  people. 

The  introciuction  of  Euro-American  house  forms  and  nuclear-focused  family  structure  were  other  legacies 
of  the  Dawes  Act.  The  customary  Crow  dwelling  was  the  four-pole  lodge  or  tipi.  Not  only  was  it  classically  round 
and  mobile,  the  tipi  was  also  laden  with  religious  meaning.  Simultaneously  it  represented  both  the  Crow  concepts 
of  femininit}'/ motherhood,  and  the  spiritual  and  physical  aspects  of  the  universe.  Each  of  the  twenty  one  poles 
represented  either  land  or  sk\-  beings.  The  white  buffalo  hide /canvas  covering  represented  purity  of  the  family 
within.  And  the  tipi  itself  was  considered  the  property  of  the  woman  of  the  household  in  a  real  and  spiritual 
manner.  Metaphorically,  the  tipi  was  spoken  of  as  a  person's  second  mother;  the  canvas  embraced  the  poles  as  a 
mother  embraces  her  children.  The  tipi,  as  an  object  of  great  cultural  significance  for  Crows,  was  logically  viewed 
by  whites  as  both  primitive  and  an  obstacle  in  the  road  to  civilization.  Square  houses  were  essential  if  the  Crows 
were  to  become  good  citizens.  Government  agents  therefore  focused  their  energies  and  limited  resources  on 
providing  American-type  housing  for  chiefs  and  band  headmen,  hoping  that  these  leaders  would  set  an  example 
for  their  followers. 

Contact  with  the  fur  trade  undoubtedly  exposed  Crows  to  Euro-American  techniques  of  log  construction 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  they  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  log  houses  during  the  1870s 
at  the  second  agency,  which  was  at  Absarokee,  Montana,  in  the  western  half  of  their  original  reservation.  Here  a 
number  of  log  cabins  were  constructed  for  tribal  leaders,  but  this  initial  attempt  at  civilizing  the  Indians  had  little 
immediate  effect  because  the  native  political  structure  and  economy  had  not  been  disrupted.  However,  when 
the  Crows  moved  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  reservation  in  the  early  1880s,  to  the  Big  Horn  and  Little  Big  Horn 
river  valleys,  the  buffalo  had  disappeared,  and  inter-tribal  warfare  had  ceased.  Now,  white  agents  worked  more 
vigorously  not  cinly  to  break  up  the  camps,  but  also  to  impose  new  non-Indian  housing  standards  on  the  tribe. 

Several  years  after  the  move  east,  in  1886,  white  visitors  to  the  reservation  noted  that  though  peaceful,  the 
Crows  "still  cling  with  tenacity  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  have  not  deviated  in  dress,  habits  or  pursuits 
from  the  tribe  of  fifty  years  ago."  It  was  an  obser\'ation  that  held  for  the  architectural  landscape  as  well,  with  the 
Indians  in  this  pre-allotment  era  setting  up  familiar-looking  camps  along  the  rivers  and  major  streams  or  next  to 
the  missions  at  St.  Xa\'ier  and  St.  Charles.  The  three  major  bands  of  the  Crow  had  settled  in  different  areas  of  the 
newly  formed  reservation.  In  the  center,  occupying  the  Big  Horn  Valley,  lived  a  segment  of  the  Mountain  Crows  led 
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by  Pretty  Eagle  and  Iron  Bull.  In  the  north  were  the  River  Crows,  followers  of  Sees  With  His  Ears  and  Two  Leggins. 
In  the  east,  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  were  the  Kicked  In  The  Belly  camps  of  Medicine 
Crow  and  Spotted  Horse.  And  in  the  west  along  Pryor  Creek,  settled  the  remainder  of  the  Mountain  Crows  under 
Plenty  Coups.  Plenty  Coups  purposely  located  his  group  as  far  from  the  new  government  headquarters  at  Crow 
Agency  as  possible,  to  maintain,  by  keeping  his  distance,  his  own  autonomy.  At  this  time.  Pretty  Eagle  was  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Crow,  but  Plenty  Coups  was  a  rising  young  leader  and  the  heir  apparent  to  Pretty  Eagle's 
position. 

The  Crows  were  well  aware  of  the  implications  surrounding  allotment.  The  attractions  were  few,  and  the 
detriments  abundant.  Individual  ownership  of  land,  after  all,  meant  little  to  them,  and  they  rightly  feared  that  once 
they  were  situated  on  specific  parcels,  the  agents,  not  the  chiefs,  would  gain  control  of  tribal  affairs.  Thus,  actively, 
if  in  a  non-confrontational  way,  they  resisted  dispersal.  Initially  government  agents  lacked  the  resources  to  enforce 
provisions  of  the  Dawes  Act,  and  most  Crow  camps  on  the  reservation  followed  the  traditional  model. 

One  main  difference,  however,  was  that  at  the  center  of  the  camp  often  stood  a  government-built  log 
house,  newly-erected  for  the  band  leader  or  chief.  Most  band  leaders,  including  Pretty  Eagle,  Medicine  Crow,  and 
Plenty  Coups  adopted  for  their  followers  what  might  be  termed  the  "reservation  camp."  The  one  Plenty  Coups 
established  on  Pryor  Creek  is  representative  of  those  established  by  the  other  bands.  On  the  north  end  was  located 
Plenty  Coups'  homestead,  consisting  at  the  time  of  a  one-room,  single-story  log  house,  a  tipi,  a  round  horse  corral, 
and  a  log  stable.  To  the  south  lay  Plenty  Coups  camp,  a  diverse  collection  of  small  log  houses— there  may  have  been 
as  many  as  fourteen  at  one  time,  army  wall  tents,  and  tipis  arranged  in  a  traditional  manner.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  Crows  accepted  the  Anglo-American  rectilinear  house  form,  closer  inspection  suggests  that  the  Indians  may 
nevertheless  have  had  a  say  in  the  actual  design  process. 

Although  lacking  circular  plans  and  hide  or  canvas  coverings,  early  Crow  houses  possessed  a  number  of 
distinctive  tipi-like  features.  For  example,  the  fireplaces  or  stove  chimneys  of  contemporaneous  Euro-American 
cabins  were  generally  located  on  the  building's  gable  end,  while  in  cabins  built  for  Crows,  the  stove  was  located 
in  the  center,  much  like  the  fire  pit  in  the  tipi,  with  the  stovepipe  running  up  the  through  the  center  of  the  roof.  In 
Euro-American  cabins,  the  front  door  usually  faced  the  road,  whatever  direction  that  was,  but  Indian  cabins,  like 
the  tipi,  the  front  invariably  faced  east  in  anticipation  of  the  rising  sun.  Also,  whereas  in  houses  built  for  whites 
there  were  windows  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  front  door,  in  the  Crow  examples  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  cabin 
more  tipi-like  by  cutting  only  a  single  door  opening. 

Early  Crow  log  houses  were  also  often  decorated,  furnished,  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  their  tipi 
predecessors.  Take  for  example  the  tipi  "liner"  In  Crow  tipis,  a  curtain,  or  liner  was  hung  around  the  interior 
wall.  The  liners  or  curtains  served  both  practical  and  social  functions.  On  a  practical  level,  they  kept  out  drafts 
and  dampness,  and  increased  ventilation  to  keep  the  interior  comfortable  and  smoke  free  year  round.  Socially,  the 
liners  were  decorated  to  publicize  a  man's  war  record,  thus  declaring  his  status  in  the  tribe.  This  practice  lasted 
into  the  early  reservation  period.  Robert  Lowie,  an  anthropologist  who  worked  on  the  Crow  reservation  in  the 
early  1900s,  observed  that,  "pictorial  representations  of  deeds  in  realistic  style  were  made  upon  men's  robes  and 
on  the  windbreaks  (bitaalasshia)  inside  the  lodge...  Nowadays  some  men  ...  have  corresponding  decoration  on  the 
canvas  lining  the  inner  walls  of  their  log  cabins."  Personal  items  were  customarily  hung  along  the  top  of  the  liners. 
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with  Siicrod  objects  boing  placed  in  the  biick  ov  \\  est  side  ot  the  tipi.  Tliis  traciition  was  carried  o\'er  to  the  cabins  as 
well,  and  it  w  iHild  not  ha\  e  been  uncommon  to  see  hanging  along  the  west  wall  of  the  cabin  a  warrior's  medicine 
bundles,  sacred  objects,  and  other  \\  ar  accoiiterments. 

Other  similarities  between  the  two  dwelling  forms  are  visible  in  patterns  of  use.  Well  into  the  twentieth 
centur\v  for  instance,  Crows  had  little  use  for  Euro-American  furniture,  preferring  to  use  the  floor,  which  was,  in 
the  earliest  cabins,  probably  without  wooden  planks,  as  is  the  case  with  Plenty  Coups'  original  cabin.  Beds  were 

made  on  the  floor  and  w  ere  lolled-iip  and  placed  against  the  wall  as  backrests  -  just  as  in  the  tipi. 

Government  pressure  for  Indian  dispersal  continued,  and  it  appears  that  by  the  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth  centurv,  some  Crows  started  to  take  up  their  allotments.  One  of  the  first  was  the  principal  leader  Pretty 
Eagle.  Around  1905,  the  chief  mo\'ed  from  his  log  cabin,  along  the  Big  Horn  River,  into  a  house  beside  the  main 
thoroughfare  that  connected  the  mission  of  St.  Xavier  to  Crow  Agency  and  the  growing  Euro-American  community 
of  Hardin.  The  choice  of  location,  one  that  increased  the  aging  chief's  visibility,  may  have  come  as  an  attempt  by 
Pretty  Eagle  to  maintain  his  authorit)-  during  his  twilight  years.  His  house,  too,  represents  one  of  the  first  of  a 
new  kind  of  dwelling  that  would  dominate  domestic  architecture  on  the  reservation  for  the  next  several  decades. 
Sometimes  called  "allotment"  houses,  these  houses  differ  from  earlier  ones  in  that  they  have  multiple-room  plans 
and  are  constructed  of  light  balloon  framing  covered  with  drop  or  novelty  siding.  Lumber  for  Pretty  Eagle's  house, 
like  manv  others  from  this  period,  came  from  Ft.  Custer,  located  on  the  bluffs  south  of  present-day  Hardin.  The 
fort  was  decommissioned  in  1890;  while  some  fort  buildings  were  moved  intact  to  Indian  homesteads,  most  were 
dismantled  for  their  lumber,  which  was  put  into  the  construction  of  the  new  allotment-type  houses. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  reservation,  the  Kicked  In  The  Belly  band  leader.  Medicine  Crow,  moved  with 
some  of  his  followers  to  individual  allotments  near  the  Little  Big  Horn  River.  Like  Plenty  Coups,  Medicine  Crow 
had  seen  his  house  in  a  vision,  and  in  1906  he  had  an  allotment-type  house  composed  of  salvaged  lumber  built  on 
the  rise  near  the  spring,  indicated  in  his  dream.  From  the  outside,  a  house  like  Medicine  Crow's  appears  typically 
Euro-American,  having  a  basic  rectilinear  shape  and  a  familiar  two-room,  front  kitchen,  rear  sleeping  room  plan. 
Covered  by  a  gable  roof,  walls  studs,  siding,  roof  sheathing,  and  floors  were  all  mill-sawn  and  machine-finished. 
Inside,  the  walls  were  covered  with  new  matchboard  of  a  kind  used  for  modest  turn-of-the  century  houses  all 
across  the  United  States.  Like  Plenty  Coups  and  many  other  Crows,  however.  Medicine  Crow  was  not  fully 
accepting  even  the  material  form  of  mainstream  white  domestic  life.  He  had  moved  his  family  to  an  allotment. 
He  had  adopted  an  American  house  form  with  mass-produced  finishes  and  store-bought  stoves  for  cooking  and 
heating,  but  the  way  the  house  was  designed  and  used  remained  thoroughly  Crow.  Like  the  tipi,  the  house  had 
a  single  front  door  that  faced  east.  The  front  room,  furnished  with  a  "Monarch"  stove,  served  as  a  kitchen  area 
where  meals  were  prepared  and  the  family  ate  on  the  floor,  for  tables  and  chairs  were  not  added  until  the  1920s. 
The  back  room  was  used  for  a  living  and  sleeping  area;  around  its  walls  hung  a  tipi  liner  depicting  the  war  honors 
of  Medicine  Crow.  On  the  floor,  to  the  back,  the  chief  slept  with  his  wife,  and  above  their  heads,  on  the  west  (east- 
facing)  wall,  hung  their  sacred  bundles  and  the  chief's  war  shield.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  couple  continued 
their  traditional  manner  of  sleeping  even  after  one  son  brought  an  American  bed  and  dresser  into  the  room  for 
his  own  use.  In  the  summer,  as  was  customary  on  the  reservation,  the  family  spent  their  time  largely  outdoors, 
cooking  over  an  open  fire  and  living  in  a  brush-covered  shade  shelter  to  the  side  of  the  house's  front  door.  Located 
nearby  were  the  barns  and  corrals,  and  also  a  sweat  lodge,  an  important  religious  structure  found  on  many  Crow 
homesteads. 
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Of  all  the  houses  built  for  Crow  chiefs  during  the  early  reservation  period,  the  one  of  Plenty  Coups  is 
perhaps  most  instructive  as  a  piece  of  subtle  architectural  resistance.  As  the  last  chief  to  rise  to  the  position  of 
principal  tribal  leader,  Plenty  Coups  occupies  a  unique  position  in  Crow  history.  His  name  reflects  his  warrior's 
route  to  leadership  -  he  gained  many  honors  in  battle  -  yet  it  was  during  his  tenure  as  chief  that  the  American  West 
transformed  from  a  contested  frontier  into  an  established  regional  economy,  and  the  Crow  reservation,  for  better 
or  worse,  was  absorbed  into  this  increasingly  complex  cultural  network.  Plenty  Coups  oversaw  such  things  as  the 
negotiation  of  railroad  right-of-ways,  managing  grazing  and  water  rights  contracts,  and  the  development  of  a  new, 
American  type  of  tribal  government.  Through  it  all,  the  chief  walked  in  two  worlds,  the  white  and  the  Indian,  and 
in  his  house  he  skillfully  manipulated  architectural  symbols  from  American  and  Crow  culture  to  create  a  building 
that  projected  authority  to  whites  and  Crows  alike,  to  bring  his  children  into  the  new  era,  the  reservation. 
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Chapter  5:  Present-day  Life 

By  Louella  Brien 

Basic  Statistics 

The  Crow  Reservation  is  2.2  million  acres  botw cen  the  Wolt,  Bighorn  and  l'r\or  Mountains.  The  Big  Horn, 
Little  Big  Horn  and  Pryor  Creek  each  cross  through  tlie  boundaries  of  the  reser\ation. 

U.S.  Census  and  Tribal  Enrollment  records  show  that  there  are  11,357  enrolled  tribal  members;  8,143 
members  live  on  the  reservation.  Area  schools,  the  tribal  administration,  the  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Crow /Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Health  Service  and  private  business  make  up  the  primary  employers  on  the 
reservation.  Unemployment  on  the  reservation  hovers  close  to  80  percent.  The  tribe  itself  owns  a  number  of  stakes 
in  natural  resources,  including  land,  sand,  gravel,  water,  timber,  coal,  oil  and  methane  gas.  In  October  of  2004,  the 
Aps^alooke  Nation  contracted  with  Koski  Geophysical  Consulting  of  Billings  to  conduct  seismic  testing,  evaluation 
and  interpretation  of  data.  With  the  findings,  the  Tribe  was  able  to  market  its  potential  for  oil  and  methane  gas 
production  at  trade  shows  in  Houston  and  Den\'er.  Subsequentlv,  the  Tribe  has  secured  mineral  leases. 

fVescwt  <3rove.rwvjfvteKt 

The  Apsaalooke  Nation  is  the  first  Tribe  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  into  law  the  Model  Secured 
Transactions  Act  that  was  developed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
(NCCUSL).  NCCUSL  drafted  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  in  the  1940s.  In  2001,  the  Apsaalooke  Nation 
approved  a  new  constitution,  designating  four  year  terms  for  elected  officers  and  an  elected  district  legislature. 
The  United  States  Government  as  defined  by  the  United  States  Constitution  has  governmental  relationships  with 
international,  tribal,  and  state  entities.  The  tribal  nations  have  a  government-to-government  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  The  Apsaalooke  Nation  signed  treaties  with  the  U.S.  Government  in  1825, 1851,  and  1868,  defining 
its  relationship  with  the  United  States,  establishing  its  boundaries,  and  recognizing  the  Tribe's  rights  as  a  sovereign 
government.  The  Crow  Reservation  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  1851.  The  tribal  government,  as  a  sovereign 
entity,  maintains  jurisdiction  within  the  external  boundaries  of  the  reservation  over  all  lands  rights-of-way, 
waterways,  watercourses  and  streams,  as  allowed  or  limited  by  Supreme  Court  case  law. 


PecieraL  RecocjKltioK 


The  United  States  first  recognized  the  Apsaalooke  Nation  by  Treaty  in  1825  (ratified  August  4, 1825.  7  Stat. 
266,  proclaimed  Feb.  6, 1826).  That  recognition  has  continued  to  this  day  as  evidenced  by  a  notice  appearing  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  20  1998  (63  Fed.  Reg.  64524). 
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The  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians  repealed  its  1948  Constitution  and  By-Laws  in  July  2001,  replacing  it  with  a 
Constitution  designed  to  provide  a  stable  and  professional  tribal  government  and  provide  due  process  and  equal 
protection  rights  to  the  tribal  membership.  The  Crow  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  2001  establish  three  branches  of 
government,  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  branches,  for  the  governance  of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

The  new  Constitution  provides  for  a  separation  of  powers  to  allow  for  a  balance  of  power  between 
branches  and  an  independent  Tribal  Court.  The  powers  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  are  expressly 
enumerated  in  an  attempt  to  provide  orderly  governance.  Further,  the  terms  of  office  for  members  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  have  been  lengthened  to  four  years  from  the  previous  two  year  terms  to  achieve 
consistency  in  leadership.  The  Removal  provisions  for  elected  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
have  been  revised  to  require  cause  and  a  higher  voting  quorum,  to  further  achieve  stability  and  consistency  of 
leadership. 

The  Crow  Constitution  provides  for  a  separate  and  distinct  Judicial  Branch  of  Government  that  shall  be 
specifically  governed  by  the  Crow  Tribal  Law  and  Order  Code.  The  Crow  Tribal  Court,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
new  Constitution,  existed  as  an  entity  under  the  authority  of  the  Crow  Tribal  Council.  Without  a  separation  of 
powers  doctrine,  the  Tribal  Council  had  final  order  authority  over  the  Crow  Tribal  Court.  The  Tribal  Council  had 
the  authority  to  review  Tribal  Court  actions,  which  created  a  concern  of  political  interference  with  the  disposition 
of  legal  disputes.  Although  numerous  rulings  from  the  Crow  Tribal  Court  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  have  been  upheld  by  the  federal  court  system,  the  opportunity  for  political  interference  with  the  Court 
caused  a  lack  of  confidence  that  the  Court  was  a  fair  and  just  forum  for  dispute  resolution,  particularly  for  non- 
Indian  parties.  Further,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Crow  Tribal  Court  among  potential  litigants  did  not  facilitate  a 
business-friendly  environment.  After  recent  revisions  to  the  Crow  Law  and  Order  Code,  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Branch  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Tribal  Judges  must  possess  either  a  juris  doctorate  degree  or 
must  have  5  years  experience  in  a  judicial  system  after  passage  of  the  Crow  Tribal  Bar  Exam.  After  selection  of  a 
qualified  candidate  for  a  judgeship  by  the  Executive,  the  Legislature  will  confirm  the  appointment  after  hearing  to 
a  life  term.  However,  the  judge  may  be  removed  for  causes  that  are  expressly  stated  in  the  Law  and  Order  Code. 

The  development  of  a  Tribal  Court  structure  that  brings  professionalism  to  the  judiciary  and  that  stands 
independent  of  oversight  by  the  Tribal  Council  will  create  an  effective  legal  dispute  resolution  forum  that,  in  turn, 
will  facilitate  a  business-friendly  environment.  Such  an  environment  should  encourage  economic  development, 
effective  law  enforcement,  and  a  heightened  protection  of  the  individual  rights  of  tribal  members. 

The  Apsaalooke  Nation  Government  is  financed  by  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  Funds  for  tribal 
administration  granted  by  the  federal  government,  interest  income  from  a  judgment  fund,  coal  severance  taxes, 
and  numerous  leases,  rights-of-way  and  other  encumbrances  of  tribal  lands.  The  trust  assets  of  the  Tribe  are  jointly 
managed  with  the  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  must  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
federal  regulations.  All  fvmds  derived  from  tribal  trust  assets  are  managed  by  the  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of 
Trust  Funds  Management. 
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\1(.in\'  poopk'  dL'scribi.'  gruw  ing  up  on  the  roser\  dtinn  a>  a  li\ing  between  two  worlds.  The  truth  ot  the 
matter  is,  in  m\'  experience,  indi\  idual  tribal  members  choose  how  much  ot  the  Crow  Worki  the\'  embrace  and 
how  much  ot  it  the\'  ignore. 

The  birth  of  an  Apsaalooke  child  is  seen  as  a  blessing.  Many  families  believe  their  wealth  is  measured 
in  their  grandchildren.  Apsaalooke  do  not  believe  in  naming  their  child  or  buying  baby  items  such  as  clothes, 
diapers  and  other  supplies  until  the  baby  is  born.  Family  members  see  to  it  that  the  parents  are  taken  care  of  after 
the  babv  is  born,  bringing  all  the  supplies  they  need  to  get  started.  The  culture  dictates  that  preemptive  gathering 
of  necessities  brings  bad  luck.  Following  that  belief  Apsaalooke  don't  hold  baby  showers  for  their  children  until 
after  thev  are  born.  Generally,  the  famih-  members,  in-lav\'s,  or  close  friends  hold  the  shov\'er.  During  pregnancy 
Apsaalooke  women  do  not  cut  their  hair.  Cutting  of  the  hair  is  seen  as  an  act  of  mourning.  Pregnant  Apsaalooke 
women  do  not  mourn,  because  Apsaalooke  believe  the  act  of  mourning  may  bring  on  the  loss  of  the  unborn  child. 
After  a  baby  is  born  and  given  its  legal  name,  manv  Apsaalooke  parents  decide  who  will  give  the  baby  their 
Apsaalooke  name. 


Apsaalooke  Narv^es 


Clan  aunts  or  uncles  traditionally  gave  Apsaalooke  their  names.  Many  still  ask  clan  relatives  to  name  their 
babies.  In  my  [Louella  Brien]  family,  the  naming  usually  runs  its  course  as  follows.  It  generally  takes  someone 
a  year  to  find  the  right  name  for  the  baby.  A  lot  of  thought  and  prayer  goes  into  deciding  a  name,  and  the  story 
behind  it  is  just  as  important  as  the  name  itself.  Without  the  story  there  is  no  explanation  about  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  The  family  hosts  a  dinner  for  the  person  giving  the  name,  which  often  coincides  with  the  child's  first 
birthda\'.  The  first  birthday  is  a  big  event.  Many  Apsaalooke  organize  large  family  dinners  to  celebrate  the  first  year 
of  their  child's  life.  The  person  who  names  the  child  is  given  four  gifts.  Generally,  they  are  given  a  small  amount  of 
cash,  a  blanket,  a  piece  of  fabric  and  loose  tobacco  or  cigarettes.  The  gifts  can  be  expensive,  but  they  don't  have  to 
be;  thev  are  a  token  of  the  family's  appreciation  and  a  guarantee  the  receiver  will  continue  to  pray  for  the  child. 

farewtkoodl 

Traditionally,  Apsaalooke  children  would  spend  their  days  with  their  grandparents  while  their  parent 
went  off  to  hunt  and  gather  food.  Following  that  tradition,  many  Apsaalooke  grandparents  often  have  special 
relationships  with  their  grandchildren,  especially  their  oldest  grandchild.  It's  not  uncommon  to  see  a  grandchild 
living  with  their  grandparents  for  a  number  of  years  before  they  start  school.  Apsaalooke  boys  are  often  more 
coddled  than  the  girls,  not  only  by  their  parents  but  bv  the  grandparents.  Apsaalooke  girls  are  more-often-than- 
not  raised  to  be  modest.  Girls  with  traditional  roots  generally  don't  dress  provocatively;  their  hair  is  always  fixed, 
either  pulled  back  in  a  pony  tail  or  in  a  clip.  They  often  wear  earrings  and  rings  even  if  they  are  just  in  t-shirts 
and  jeans.  Boys  are  often  not  given  as  many  rules  and  are  expected  to  act  appropriately  regardless.  The  typical 
upbringing  of  a  child  varies  as  much  as  the  upbringing  of  non-Apsaalooke  children.  Most  Apsaalooke  develop  a 
deep-rooted  identity  as  an  Apsaalooke  regardless  of  how  outwardly  traditional  their  families  their  families  act. 
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The  towns  on  the  reservation  -  Crow  Agency,  Lodge  Grass,  Wyola,  St.  Xavier,  and  Ft.  Smith  -  all  have  grade 
schools  giving  Apsaalooke  elementary  students  the  ability  to  develop  close  friendships  with  their  schoolmates. 
Grade  schools  across  the  reservation  feed  high  schools  at  Lodge  Grass,  Ashland  and  Busby  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  and  Hardin,  just  off  the  reservation.  There  are  large  populations  of  Apsaalooke  students 
at  Montana  State  University  Billings,  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman  and  the  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula.  Many  students  choose  to  attend  Little  Big  Horn  College  in  Crow  Agency.  Chartered  in  1980,  LBHC 
opened  its  doors  in  1981,  offering  higher  education  and  vocational  training.  In  1984,  the  College  applied  for  and 
received  candidacy  for  accreditation  with  the  Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  Trustees,  faculty 
and  staff  worked  diligently  over  the  next  six  years  to  acquire  accreditation  at  the  community  college  level  in  June  of 
1990.  The  college  offers  associate  degrees  in  11  majors  including  Crow  studies,  business  administration  and  human 
services. 

PadllKg  f^iuei^cu  Ipm  Lotidlcx  BrieK 

[Initially  published  in  Perceptions:  A  Special  Repwrt  on  Race  in  Montana  by  the  Universiti/  of  Montana 
Sclwol  of  Journalism  2005.] 

Crow  Indians  have  long  held  onto  their  language.  Some  worry  that's  starting  to  change. 
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Before  I  am  a  journalist,  I  am  Apsaalooke  -  a  child  of  the  long-beaked  bird,  a  Crow.  Before  I  am  a  student,  I  am  a 
Crow.  Before  1  am  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  friend,  I  am  a  Crow. 
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I  try  to  be  everything  a  Crow  woman  should  be.  I  know  how  to  dance  like  a  Crow  woman.  I  am  teaching  my 
23-month-old  twin  sons  how  to  dance  like  Crows.  I  will  braid  their  hair  Crow  style.  Everything  about  me  is  typical 
of  a  Crow  Indian,  except  the  way  I  speak.  There  is  no  hint  of  an  accent  to  give  away  my  ancestry.  Because  of  the 
language  I  lack,  the  world  outside  my  reservation  seems  more  accepting.  My  lack  of  an  accent  and  my  French 
last  name  has  made  life  easier  for  me  to  be  a  Crow,  while  not  being  seen  as  an  Indian.  1  am  a  Crow  and  I  live  and 
navigate  in  a  world  of  people  who  are  not.  It's  a  world  full  of  people  who  are  either  fascinated  by  my  culture  or 
disdainful  of  my  adherence  to  it.  It  is  a  delicate  balance,  one  I  learned  from  my  mother,  who  learned  it  from  her 
mother. 

Crow  children  grow  up  in  a  world  rich  with  culture  and  language.  We  learned  to  walk  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hallway  in  grade  school,  but  we  also  were  taught  what  clans  we  belong  to.  We  learned  to  listen  to  commands  and 
compliments  in  both  English  and  Crow. 

We  were  submersed  in  the  language,  the  culture,  in  traditional  social  interactions.  We  were  surrounded  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Crow  people. 

My  reservation  is  situated  in  southeast  Montana,  its  western  border  near  Billings,  the  state's  largest  city,  though 
the  populated  area  of  the  reservation  is  an  hour's  drive  away.  The  tribe  boasts  an  enrollment  of  roughly  10,000 
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members.  While  onl\'  about  halt  ot  them  li\e  on  the  reser\'ation,  close  to  80  percent  speak  Crow.  It's  the  most 
widely  spoken  native  language  in  Montana. 

Crows  speak  Crow.  That's  tacith'  unclerstood,  e\en  on  other  reser\ations.  When  1  confess  that  1  can't  speak  Crow,  I 
j^et  odd  looks  from  Crttws  and  non-Crows  alike. 

You  can't  do  some  things  if  vou  don't  speak  Crow.  I  could  never  run  for  tribal  chairman  because  tribal  business  is 
conducted  in  Crow.  1  ha\e  no  idea  what  the  Crow  Fair  camp  crier  is  saying  during  his  morning  announcements.  I 
often  don't  know  what's  going  on  in  tribal  court  because  a  lot  of  proceedings  are  in  Crow.  I  am  not  totally  ignorant 
ot  the  language.  \\  hen  1  worked  at  a  gas  station  I  had  to  learn  to  understand  phrases  in  Crow,  because  people 
wanted  to  know  w  hat  time  it  was  or  how  much  something  cost. 

But  the  onh'  real  wav  for  m\-  children  and  me  to  learn  the  language  is  to  live  on  the  reservation  and  immerse 
ourselves  in  it.  Becoming  a  fluent  Crow  speaker  could  take  years  for  me.  Learning  to  speak  those  familiar  tones 
would  mean  I'd  have  to  sacrifice  my  time  off  the  reservation.  I  want  to  learn,  but  I  also  want  to  finish  my  degree 
and  start  working  as  a  journalist.  I  feel  responsible  for  the  slow  death  of  my  language.  I,  and  others  my  age,  are  not 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  our  language.  We  are  standing  by  as  the  voice  of  our  ancestors  fades. 

My  grandmother  Be\'erlv  Wilson  Big  Man,  m\'  link  to  the  past  and  the  old  ways,  is  also  a  springboard  for  the  future 
and  the  new  ways.  My  grandmother  graduated  with  high  honors  from  Eastern  Montana  College  in  1976.  She  had 
six  children  and  a  husband  who  was  recovering  from  a  heart  attack.  Mv  mother  graduated  from  high  school  that 
same  year. 

My  grandmother  knows  how  being  confined  to  the  reservation  affected  the  Crow  elders.  She  spent  part  of  her 
childhood  with  her  grandmother.  Pretty  Shield.  Pretty  Shield,  v\'ho  was  born  in  1856,  was  a  revered  medicine 
woman  who  grew  up  before  the  Crow  were  forced  onto  the  reser\'ation.  1  remember  hearing  my  grandmother  tell 
me  how  Pretty  Shield  kept  a  bear  cub  as  a  pet.  When  1  was  younger,  my  grandmother  told  me  Pretty  Shield  didn't 
like  living  in  town,  "She  wanted  to  live  in  the  old  ways,  but  she  knew  she  was  getting  older  so  she  finally  moved 
into  town,"  she  recalls.  Prett}'  Shield  shared  an  old  cabin  in  Crow  Agency  with  many  of  her  grandchildren.  My 
grandmother  told  me  they  would  take  care  of  her  while  Pretty  Shield  took  care  of  them. 

In  1932,  Frank  Bird  Linderman  wrote  a  book  about  her,  an  oral  history.  She  was  one  of  few  Indian  women  who 
told  their  own  stories.  When  I  spend  time  \sith  mv  grandmother,  I  am  reminded  of  Pretty  Shield,  a  woman  I  could 
never  know.  Pretty  Shield  spoke  the  old  Crow  language.  Her  husband,  Goes  Ahead,  also  spoke  old  Crow.  Back 
then  e\'ervone  spoke  Crow  in  the  way  their  ancestors  had  for  centuries. 

The  Crow  are  thought  to  ha\e  separated  from  the  Hidatsa  and  developed  a  distinct  language  around  the  year 
1000.  My  grandmother  remembers  the  old  language,  although  she  doesn't  speak  it  now.  The  old  language  was 
more  descriptive.  Words  were  lengthy  as  were  the  stories  behind  every  word.  E\'en  the  name  "Crow"  u'as  more 
descriptive  than  the  word  the  white  man  called  us.  We  called  ourselves  Apsaalooke,  which  means  "children  of  the 
large-beaked  bird."  White  men  misinterpreted  the  signing  of  the  word  as  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  bird  and 
just  called  us  "crow,"  a  name  we  then  took  to  calling  ourselves.  The  new  Crow  is  a  tightened,  shorted  version  that 
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came  back  to  the  reservation  after  children  began  returning  home  from  boarding  schools. 

New  Crow,  the  language  Crows  use  now,  is  a  symbol  of  the  persistence  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  our  ability  to  evolve 

rather  than  give  up. 

"I  remember  my  dad  spoke  old  Crow;  so  did  your  grandpa,"  my  grandmother  told  me  during  one  of  our  late 
nights.  "I  knew  what  they  were  saying  but  I'd  answer  them  in  new  Crow."  When  I  was  young  my  grandparents 
told  us  about  the  old  Crow  language;  we  heard  it  almost  every  day.  My  grandfather  was  a  full-blood  Crow;  raised 
in  the  old  ways  he  spoke  the  old  language.  My  grandparents  would  converse  in  Crow,  both  the  old  language  and 
the  new.  Most  old  Crow  speakers  are  gone  now.  They've  taken  a  piece  of  the  past  with  them.  But  many  Crow 
speakers  fear  even  this  present  version  of  the  language  is  in  jeopardy. 


Language  is  the  voice  of  our  culture,"  says  Liz  Pretty  On  Top,  Crow  language  instructor  at  the  Crow  Agency 
Public  School.  "My  generation  is  the  last  generation  to  really  be  fluent  in  Crow."  Pretty  On  Top  works  as  a  student 
advocate  at  the  grade  school,  but  at  the  request  of  the  students  she  has  been  teaching  Crow  language  for  five  years. 
Among  her  268  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students,  only  four  are  fluent  Crow  speakers.  Those  four  speak  Crow 
as  their  first  language.  She's  noticed  a  big  drop  in  the  number  of  Crow  speakers  on  the  reservation  and  even  in  her 
family.  "My  kids  used  to  be  fluent  Crow  speakers,"  she  says.  "When  they  were  young  they  spoke  mostly  in  Crow, 
but  now  they  don't.  1  don't  know  where  they  lost  it.  "They  say  they  sound  funny  when  they  speak  the  language," 
she  says. 
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I  can  relate  to  Pretty  On  Top's  children.  I  always  feel  funny  when  I'm  trying  to  speak  Crow. 

If  you  mispronounce  a  syllable  it  can  change  the  meaning  of  your  entire  thought,  and  fluent  Crow  speakers  don't 
let  it  slide  by  unnoticed.  Pretty  On  Top  agrees  that  fear  is  the  biggest  challenge  for  her  students.  "My  students  are 
comfortable  trying  with  me,  but  they  won't  go  up  to  someone  else  and  speak  Crow,  because  they  will  get  teased  for 
saying  something  wrong." 


And  most  of  her  students,  like  her  children,  say  they  don't  speak  Crow  because  they  sound  fumiy  when  they  do. 
The  idea  that  their  native  language  sounds  alien  to  them  concerns  her.  "They  understand  what  I'm  telling  them, 
but  they  just  don't  want  to  speak  it,"  she  says.  She  also  worries  that  the  world  outside  the  reservation  has  too 
much  influence  on  the  youth.  "It's  almost  hopeless,"  Pretty  On  Top  says. 

Kathy  Dawes,  a  Crow  Agency  Head  Start  teacher,  shares  Pretty  On  Top's  concerns. 

Dawes  has  been  a  Head  Start  teacher  on  the  reservation  for  10  years.  She  says  she,  too,  has  noticed  a  decline  in 

the  number  of  young  Crow  speakers.  "They  are  just  not  getting  it  at  home,"  Dawes  says.  "The  mom  is  key;  if  the 

mother  speaks  Crow  the  children  will." 

Only  a  few  generations  ago  everyone  spoke  Crow.  What  happened? 

To  most  Indians  the  answer  lies  in  the  boarding  schools  Crow  children  were  sent  to.  We  know  of  the  stories  about 
how  our  great-grandparents  were  shipped  to  boarding  school,  only  to  have  their  language  stripped  along  with 
their  braids.  Like  World  War  II  veterans  or  Holocaust  survivors,  most  people  who  went  to  boarding  schools  don't 
talk  about  their  experiences.  My  grandmother  has  told  me  that  some  people  would  get  beaten  so  badly  they  ran 
away  and  risked  dying  along  the  way  home  rather  than  staying  at  the  schools. 
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We  know  the  sacrifices  made  bx'  those  before  us.  One  major  sacrifice  was  the  language.  The  ones  who  came  back 
from  the  boarding  school  came  back  with  a  different  version  of  the  language.  They  saved  as  much  of  it  as  they 
could.  They  did  not  \s  ant  to  forget. 

always  wondered  why  my  parents  were  nexer  taught  the  language.  I  realize  now  that  my  grandparents  and 
tneir  parents  faced  prejudice  when  they  spoke  Crow.  They  came  to  think  that  it  was  better  to  just  learn  to  speak  in 
English.  Maybe  it  would  spare  the  next  generation. 

Both  of  mv  parents  understand  new  Crtnv.  At  times  my  mother  will  say  things  in  Crow.  Ahmuushfk,  she  will  say. 
1  ate  a  lot.  She  has  a  few  other  phrases  she  tries  to  teach  my  children,  and  sometimes  1  get  jealous,  because  I  don't 
remember  her  trying  to  teach  me.  She  ma\'  ha\'e,  but  I  can't  remember,  so  I  learn  along  with  mv  boys. 

M\'  mother  doesn't  carr\'  out  long  conversations  in  Crow;  there  is  really  nothing  that  could  carry  over  to  mv  two 
brothers  or  to  me.  We  don't  blame  our  parents  for  not  teaching  us.  We  don't  blame  our  grandparents.  These  were 
the  cards  we  were  dealt.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  people  my  age,  in  their  20s,  have  been  dealt  the  same  cards. 
Those  \\  ho  could  once  speak  Crow  are  like  Liz  Pretty  On  Top's  children  -  unable  to  go  back  to  the  fluency  of  their 
youth. 

Kathy  Dawes  raised  her  children  in  the  country.  She  is  a  fluent  Crow  speaker  and  when  her  children  were  young 
she  stayed  home  with  them.  Dawes  knows  first  hand  that  the  mother  is  key  to  the  proliferation  of  the  language. 
"I  was  able  to  be  at  home  where  everybody  spoke  Crow,"  she  says.  "My  children  speak  Crow  to  me,  but  not 
to  their  children  and  I  don't  know  why."  Dawes  says  her  daughter  told  her  it  is  just  easier  to  do  everything  in 
English.  The  Dawes  family  is  lucky.  Their  grandchildren  understand  Crow. 
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None  of  the  students  in  Dawes'  classroom  speaks  fluent  Crow  and  only  three  understand  it,  but  that  doesn't  stop 
her  from  speaking  Crow  to  them.  She  tells  the  children  everything  twice,  in  Crow  and  in  English.  Once  a  week 
Dawes  creates  an  environment  where  the  children  are  immersed  in  the  Crow  language.  "They  love  it;  they  all 
want  to  be  the  one  to  answer  in  Crow,"  Dawes  says.  Dawes  has  the  Crow  language  sprinkled  lovingly  around  her 
classroom. 


She  has  colors:  hisshe  red,  shiilooshe  orange,  bimmaahchiia  green,  shua  blue,  shipfte  black  chia  white. 

And  the  alphabet:  a,  aa,  b,  ch,  d,  e,  ee,  h,  i,  ii,  ia,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  oo,  p,  s,  sh,  t,  u,  uu,  ua,  w,  x,  and  ? 

Each  day  all  the  children.  Crow  and  non-Crow  alike,  repeat  the  numbers:  hawate  one,  duupe  two,  daawiia  three, 

shoope  four,  chiaxxo  five,  akaawe  six,  seihpua  seven,  diiupahpe  eight,  hawatahpe  nine,  and  pilake  ten. 

I  remember  those  days.  I  remember  saying  my  colors  in  Crow  and  learning  to  count.  When  we'd  ask  a  question 

we'd  hear  an  answer  in  Crow  and  if  we  didn't  understand  we'd  hear  it  in  English. 

But  it  didn't  stick.  I  didn't  carry  that  with  me  to  grade  school.  I  relearned  the  alphabet  in  my  language  class  at 

Little  Big  Horn  College.  Teachers  used  Roman  letters  to  make  learning  the  written  language  easier.  But  it's  much 

harder  now  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Dawes  is  determined  to  get  all  her  students  speaking  Crow,  but  something  is  standing  in  the  way  of  progress: 

parents.  "We  need  to  give  the  parents  a  solid  foundation  so  they  can  keep  up  \sith  \\  hat  their  children  are  learning 

in  school,"  Pretty  On  Top  says. 
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Crow  Agency  Public  School  principal  Gene  Gross  recognizes  the  looming  language  crisis.  "(The  students)  are  not 
speaking  Crow  at  home,"  Gross  says.  "That's  the  problem."  Gross  encourages  his  Crow  instructors  at  the  school 
to  speak  to  students  in  both  English  and  Crow,  but  he  fears  some  of  his  predecessors  at  the  grade  school  may  have 
made  Crow  language  taboo  to  many  Crow-speaking  teachers.  "Before  I  was  here,  speaking  Crow  was  allowed,  but 
it  wasn't  encouraged,"  Gross  says. 

Students  want  to  speak  the  language,  but  Gross  says  most  youngsters  are  being  raised  by  their  grandparents  and 
the  stigma  that  the  grandparents  attached  to  Indian  languages  in  school  still  lingers.  Grandparents  learned  the 
hard  way  that  speaking  your  language  will  make  life  harder.  If  you  sound  like  a  white  person  then  you  won't  be 
treated  like  a  dirty  Indian.  Children  raised  by  their  grandparents  carry  that  view  with  them. 
Principal  Gross,  who  grew  up  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation  in  Washington,  saw  the  language  there  die.  He 
wants  to  keep  it  here.  He  hopes  to  add  Crow  language  to  the  curriculum  and  require  students  to  be  fluent  in  both 
Crow  and  English.  For  now  he  just  encourages  Crow-speaking  instructors  to  use  the  language  in  class. 

Dave  Graber  is  a  non-Indian  music  teacher  who  tries  to  give  his  Indian  students  a  sense  of  Indian  music,  as  well 
as  non-Indian  music.  "When  you  take  the  foundation  of  a  culture  away  from  children  you  sentence  them  to  a 
deprived  learning  experience,"  Graber  says.  Graber  has  taught  his  students  the  Crow  flag  song,  our  equivalent  of 
the  national  anthem,  many  powwow  songs  and  some  Crow  lullabies. 

For  me  the  lullabies  were  the  hardest  to  learn.  We  learned  a  song  about  a  rabbit  eating  rosehips  in  my 

Conversational  Crow  class,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  all  the  words. 

lisashpitkaatebaliiluupsaaleelak 

kuuwaaleelak  kuuwichkapahissak 

bichkapaahfssak 

Datchawauan  baaoolak  eelee 

Datchawaiian  baaoolak  eelee  aaxuhkachuua 

Buushbiik  ee 

Aaxuhkachuua  buushbiik  ee 

Isbihpee  baawuiishkook  ee 

Isbihpee  baawuiishkook  ee 

Montana  state  law  requires  some  form  of  Indian  education  in  the  classroom,  though  the  ret^uirement  has  been 
widely  ignored.  "Traditional  music  and  language  are  so  important  to  Indian  students,  because  it  gives  them  a 
sense  of  belonging,"  Graber  says.  Rarely  do  Indian  students  gain  validation  of  their  culture  or  themselves  in  the 
classroom  or  outside  their  reservation.  The  lack  of  validation  has  contributed  to  the  diminishment  of  the  Crow 
language. 

When  I  was  younger  there  wasn't  as  much  influence  from  outside  the  reservation.  We  had  music  and  television, 
but  Public  Enemy  and  Bobby  Brown  didn't  make  us  want  to  turn  away  from  ovir  culture.  The  kids  in  grade  school 
now  face  more  pressures  than  I  ever  did.  Drugs,  MTV,  clothes,  and  being  cool  all  come  earlier  in  their  lives. 
Where  does  speaking  Crow  fit  into  it?  They  tease  each  other  if  they  talk  in  Crow,  but  when  they  try  to  talk  like 
rappers  they  shout  encouragement  to  each  other. 


For  children  and  parents  alike,  many  Crow  speakers  find  that  lite  is  easier  in  t)ne  language  -  English. 
It's  easier  to  na\igate  the  world  without  an  accent.  These  are  the  things  we  need  to  change.  I  will  continue  to  try 
to  learn  m\  language;  I  want  nw  children  to  learn.  Our  language  makes  us  a  tribe,  not  our  braids  or  beadwork. 
V\'e  are  Apsaakxike  and  unless  we  sound  like  it  we  \\  ill  not  sur\i\e. 
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